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-a busy city 


In addition to being one 
of the country’s chief 
ports and an important 
center of agriculture, 
finance and inland ship- 
ping, New Orleans has 
taken notable rank as a 
manufacturing city. 


A recent survey showed 
1,125 factories, turning 
out a total of 680 differ- 
ent commodities. 


This wide diversity of 
interests helps New Or- 
leans remain compara- 
tively unaffected by pe- 
riods of nation-wide 
business depression. 


Put New Orleans 
on that list! 


She Gimes - Picayune 
amme(7457 Fon THe sovre Ti 
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Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Pi Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


FRED Mason, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, New York 
City, announces the promotion of his gen- 
eral assistant, JAMES F. BROWNLEE, to the 
post of generzl sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Brownlee joined the organiza- 
tion in 1912 as a specialty salesman, and 
has since served in various sales capaci- 
ties. When Mr. Mason was made vice 
president in charge of sales in 1921 he 
selected Mr. Brownlee as his assistant. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL, at one time vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc, 
founder and president of the William Max- 
well Institute, East Orange, New Jersey, 
a correspondence school for salesmen, 
passed away on July 4th at his home in 
New Jersey. Mr. Maxwell was the author 
of “Salesmanship,” “The Training of a 
Salesman,” and “If I Were Twenty-One.” 
The affairs of the Maxwell Institute are 
being liquidated. 


RospertT P. O’BrRIEN, formerly connected 
with The Chicago Tribune, Condé Nast 
and Fairchild Publications, has been made 
advertising director of Extension Maga- 
zine, Chicago. 


IrvinGc H. TAaytor, a former executive in 
the export department of Dodge Motor 
Company, Detroit, has been appointed as- 
sistant chief of the Automotive division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Mr. Taylor 
succeeds Harry H. KELLY, who has been 
transferred to the Paris office of the De- 
partment. 


The Westfield Manufacturing Company, 
Westfield, Massachusetts, bicycles, an- 
nounces that J. P. FoGArty, secretary and 
general manager, has been made vice pres- 
ident of the company. N. R. CLarK, Mr. 
Fogarty’s assistant, has been made secre- 
tary, and E. R. HArbeEN, sales manager, 
assistant secretary. 


Ropert E. JACKSON, formerly sales man- 
ager of Green River and for the past 
year with the Critchfield Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has joined the 
Electograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chi- 
cago, as account representative. 


The Square D Company, Detroit, makers 
of electric switches, announces the appoint- 
ment of A. A. SCHUELER as sales manager, 
Mr. Schueler succeeding A. MACLACHLAN, 
who recently resigned. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


Georce H. CLEVENGER has been placed 
in charge of the new supply sales promo- 
tion department just formed in the National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton. Mr. 
Clevenger has been serving the company 
in the field as salesman and traveling au- 
ditor, and has a practical knowledge of 
the supply field. 


Davip L. Gray, assistant traffic manager 
of the New York Central Railroad, has 
been made vice president of the Erie Rail- 
road in charge of traffic, to succeed P. C. 
PoweELt. Mr. Powell has resigned to be- 
come president of The Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad. 


The Conlon Corporation, Chicago, mak- 
ers of electric washers, announce the ap- 
pointment of H. D. BROUGHTON as sales 
manager. 


P. C. GUNION, advertising and market 
research manager for the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
has resigned to travel for a year and study 
business conditions in principal cities 
throughout the Continent, South America 
and other countries. 


WituiAmM G. RICHARDSON will represent 
The Dartnell Corporation, in the south- 
west territory, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Richardson is known to most 
of the Dartnell subscribers through his 
previous connections in lines of business 
similar to The Dartnell Sales Service. 


Tuomas J. LinpBERG, former sales man- 
ager of the Wilsnap Fastener Company, 
has joined Seidner & Hitzigrath, Inc., New 
York City, hair net manufacturers, as vice 
president. He will have complete charge 
of marketing. 


H. W. Keyes, formerly assistant sales 
manager of The Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, has been appointed 
sales manager of The Remmel Manufac- 
turing Company. 


CuHarRLEs L. HOLMAN has resigned as 
president of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany, St. Louis, to accept the presidency 
of the Georgian Manganese Corporation 
of New York. This corporation has been 
formed to take over the contract recently 
made by W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 
with the Soviet Government and private 
mine owners to operate the Russian man- 
ganese properties located in the Caucasus. 
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How We Devised a Compensation 
Plan That Cut Down ‘Turnover 


Salary Plus Monthly and Quarterly Bonus With a Yearly 
Dividend Puts Fighting Kick Into Sales Organization 


By G. C. Willings 


Vice President, Intertype Corporation, New York City 


ONSIDERING that our 
c product is a slug casting 

machine, and each unit of 
sale ranges in price from $3,200 to 
$6,000, it is at once apparent that 
a salesman cannot be expected to 
sell a machine every day of the 
week or even every week of the 
year. The period of time between 
a prospect’s first interest in a 
machine and. the time when he 
signs the contract, is usually long. 
The amount of money to be spent 
is large enough to cause consid- 
erable deliberation and the details 
of equipment are many and require 
thought. There are very few quick 
sales in our business. Our selling 
is what might be called “low ten- 
sion” long distance selling because 
the process is stretched out over 
so long a period of time. 

Our problem in arriving at a 
proper plan of compensation for 
our salesmen, like in any other 
organization, was, to decide how 
much we would have to pay to 


secure men capable of doing the’ 


job, counterbalanced with how 
much the corporation could afford 
to pay and still make a fair profit. 
The very nature of our product 
requires first of all that we have 
so called technical men, men who 
know enough about the machine 
and its uses, as it is not possible 
for us to take a good man from 


some other line and equip him in 
a reasonable time with enough in- 
formation to sell our product. A 
large part of our selling task is 
performed not with the actual 
buyer, but with his mechanical 
staff, to whom the buyer looks for 
recommendations. 

It is obvious that a straight com- 
mission plan would not be satis- 
factory under our conditions, be- 
cause the average salesman would 
not be in a position to finance him- 
self over the periods in which he 
is not making sales. He would 
have plenty of money at one time, 
and be financially embarrassed at 
another. No man’s mind can be 
at ease if his financial condition is 
such as to cause him worry from 
time to time, and it is my firm con- 
viction that a salesman’s mental 
attitude has more to do with his 
success or failure on the road than 
any other single factor. 


Setting the Salesmen’s Quotas 


On the other hand, I believe that 
a straight salary does not provide 
the salesman with an incentive for 
extra effort. . Most men can very 
easily convince themselves that 
they are doing their very best, but 
if there is an additional money 
attraction which they can earn, 
only by their own efforts, they 
seem to be able to do many things 
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that they otherwise could not do. 
We therefore adopted first, a 
fixed weekly salary and expenses, 
the weekly salary being fixed at 
a minimum, but sufficient so that 
the salesman’s mental attitude 
would not be destroyed by worry- 
ing over his financial problems. 
We then adopted a monthly 
commission scheme, based on a 
certain amount of sales made with- 
in the month, and so arranged that 
if his sales exceeded a certain 
amount, we would then pay a 
higher commission on the excess. 


You will note that we have now 
reached the point of weekly salary 
and expenses and monthly com- 
mission. We then decided that we 
would want to offer additional 
compensation in the form of a 
quarterly bonus and a yearly divi- 
dend, provided our men reached or 
exceeded certain fixed quotas 
which we had established in each 
territory for the quarter and for 
the year. 

Now the first problem we had 
to face was that of establishing a 
quota for each of our salesmen, 
which was arrived at by consider- 
ing the number of machines of our 
particular line, in operation, in 
each specific territory and the pos- 
sible prospects, in each salesman’s 
territory, and the number of ma- 
chines sold in the territory during 
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past years. These figures were 
tabulated not only with regard to 
our own sales, but also from sales 
made by our competitors. 


Our gqtotas are based on each° 


quarter of the calendar year. If 
a salesman equals or exceeds his 
quarterly quota, he is paid a bonus 
of so much per machine on all 
machines he has sold during that 
quarter. 

I have thus far described to you 
our weekly salary and expense sys- 
tem, our monthly commission, and 
quarterly bonus scheme, and now 
reach the third step in our com- 
pensation plan, the annual divi- 
dend, which is a definite amount 
per machine paid at the close of 
the year, on all machines sold dur- 
ing the year by the men who equal 
or exceed their yearly quota, which 
quota is simply four times the 
quarterly quota. The annual divi- 
dend is not payable to a man who 
leaves our employ during the year 
regardless of whether or not he 
has equaled or exceeded his yearly 
quota before leaving the company’s 
employ. 

To sum the matter up: Our com- 
pensation plan consists of: 


1. Weekly salary and expenses. 
2. Monthly commission. 

3. Quarterly bonus. 

4. Yearly dividend. 


The Setting of Quotas 


Whenever a salesman’s compen- 
sation is contingent in any way 
upon his making a given quota, I 
cannot emphasize to emphatic- 
ally the importance of a close 
study, to see that the quota is not 
only fair to him, but also fair to 
the company. If the quota is too 
high the salesman will feel that it 
is hopeless, and will not put forth 
his best efforts. If it is too low, 
the purpose of the quota is de- 
feated. It is a very dangerous 
thing, after the establishment of a 
definite quota, to have to recognize 
the fact that a mistake has been 
made, making it necessary to in- 
crease the quota, in any particular 
territory, as the salesman would 
naturally form the opinion that 
perhaps the company felt that he 
was earning too much money, and 
consequently had increased his 
quota in order to reduce his earn- 
ings. 

Good salesmen are all more or 
less temperamental, and you can 
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destroy very quickly the morale of 
your sales organization, unless 
your selling campaign with regard 
to fixed quotas is studied and cor- 
rectly set up in the first instance. 

Quotas in my opinion should be 
fixed, not so much in relation to 
the ability of a particular salesman 
to produce, but more in relation to 
the possible productiveness of a 
given territory. It is not fair toa 
good salesman to penalize him 
with a high quota, because his past 
records indicate that he is a good 
producer. It is often the case that 
men in inferior territories produce 
more business than men in terri- 
tories that should produce consid- 
erably more business. 


Combating the Wanderlust 


I might say that our plan has 
proved successful to us, but I do 
not mean to indicate that the entire 
plan as outlined would be success- 
ful in all lines of business, but I 
do believe that the quota idea is 
one that can be worked out in 
almost any line. I know some of 
you are thinking, “Why so many 
schemes?” and “Why not boil it 
down to one proposition?’ This 
is the very thought that flashed 
through my mind when we first 
worked the plan out. 

My answer, however, to this is 
that should we discard any part of 
our plan, it would lose its effect 
and the purpose for which it was 
inaugurated would be lost. We 
feel that we can supervise a man 
much better when he is being paid 
a fixed weekly salary. On a 
straight commission scheme, he 
feels more or less that his time is 
his own, and with our monthly, 
quarterly and yearly compensation 
plans, we lead him on month by 
month, quarter by quarter, to the 
end of the year. We have some- 
thing we are holding out to him 
all the time to spur him on. I can 
tell you that our men work days, 
nights, Sundays and holidays to 
reach the quotas we have set, to 
enable them to cash in on our 
various plans of compensation. As 
a typical example, one of our ter- 
ritories, before this plan was inau- 
gurated, turned in to us a gross 
business of approximately $50,000 
a year, and within four years, 
the gross sales for this territory 
have increased to approximately 


$300,000. 
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I could tell you instance after 
instance where our men have used 
the most unusual ‘sales methods to 
secure orders, even going so far as 
to use airplane transportation to 
get from one prospect to another. 

Then again I know that most 
of you have had the experience of 
losing at one time or another, your 
best salesmen to other concerns, 
perhaps a competitor, who offers 
better inducements. Under our 
scheme, good salesmen who have 
gone along for say, six months, and 
sold perhaps 70 per cent of their 
yearly quota, are confronted with 
the problem of giving up their 
opportunity of earning a yearly 
dividend by accepting an offer 
with another concern before the 
year is completed, whereas if they 
continue with us, with only 30 per 
cent of their quota to make in six 
months, they have the opportunity 
to cash in on our yearly dividend 
plan. We have found that the 
yearly dividend is really a force in 
making our salesmen think twice 
before they leave us for what 
seems for the moment to be a 
better proposition, and, by the end 
of the year nine times out of ten, 
they have settled down again, and 
have forgotten the alluring offers 
received from others. 


Recognition for Good Work 


A good salesman by nature is 
restless, and we believe that our 
annual dividend plan helps him 
against his own weakness of want- 
ing to change for what appears to 
be greener pastures. 

We believe that everybody 
wants to make money to buy the 
things of life that seem to each of 
us most desirable. With some it 
is one thing, with others it is 
something else. No matter what 
it is, it takes money. 

We pay salaries just about 
enough to meet the ordinary living 
expenses of our men, and then 
offer our commissions, bonuses and 
dividends to make them make an 
effort to get volume. 

The foregoing has dealt entirely 
with money compensation. Men 
must receive money for their 
efforts, we take that for granted. 
But there is another form of com- 
pensation, which is very important 
if we are to get the best efforts of 
our salesmen—and that is public 
recognition of success, 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The influence of the old-time automotive accessory jobber is waning; only by keeping alert to dealers’ needs and main- 
taining the best of service from full stocks such as those shown here, can the jobber gain and hold a 


leading position in the industry. 


A Survey of Merchandising Trends 
in the Automotive Field 


The Fourth of a Series of Reports Dealing With Some Present 
Revolutionary Jobbing Practices in Principal Lines of Business 


Eastern Editor, ‘‘Sales Management’’ 


N 1895—only thirty years ago 
| —the total number of auto- 
mobile “registrations” in the 
United States was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of half a dozen 
cars. Ten years later, there was a 
total of about 18,000, of which 600 
were trucks. By 1915 the number 
of cars had increased to 2,445,666, 
of which about 166,000 were 
classed as trucks. The figures for 
1924, at the close of approximately 
the third ten-year period, showed 
a total of 17,591,781 cars, the num- 
ber in the truck classification hay- 
ing increased to 2,131,332. 
Registrations for 1910 were a 
little less than 500,000, and five 
years later were nearly two and 
one-half million. From 1915 to 
1920 (roughly speaking, the war 
period) registration increased by 
approximately 9,300,000. During 
this particular ten-year period, the 
market for automobile accessories 
and parts increased by nearly 900 
per cent. 


It is hardly necessary to point 
out the significance of the fore- 
going figures in connection with 
any discussion of the automo- 
tive equipment jobbing field. The 


By Roy W. Johnson 


market for automobile accessories 
and parts depends directly and ex- 
clusively upon the use of automo- 
biles, and the growth of popular 
demand depends upon the number 
of cars in service. Almost from the 
time when there was an automotive 
equipment industry at all, the de- 
mand expanded at so rapid a rate 
that distribution machinery for 
the most part had to be extempor- 
ized, and there was literally no 
precedent in merchandising history 
that could serve as a guide. 


The War Period Boom 


Then came the period of the war, 
during which there was no neces- 
sity for anyone to pay much atten- 
tion to costs if only he could turn 
out the goods, and the main mer- 
chandising effort was to get dis- 
tribution at any price. The burst- 
ing of the war bubble, however, 
administered a jolt which led man- 
ufacturers and distributors alike to 
give serious attention to their com- 
mon problems, and to discuss pos- 
sible solutions. 

We are dealing here, in other 
words, with a field that is stiil to 
a large extent in the pioneer stage 
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Magazine 


of development by force of circum- 
stances, and which has only re- 
cently recovered from the effects 
of a prolonged debauch in the form 
of an inflated and over-stimulated 
demand. It is only comparatively 
recently that any serious attempt 
has been made on any broad scale 
to study the distribution problem 
objectively, and up to the present 
the industry has scarcely been able 
to do more than determine the 
facts as to its present status in 
comparison with other fields of dis- 
tribution. Under such conditions 
it is necessary to proceed with con- 
siderable caution in attempting to 
forecast future developments. It is 
possible to point out the lines 
along which the automotive job- 
bers are working in the effort to 
improve conditions, but how far 
they will get is another matter. 


In the first place, it seems to be 
pretty generally recognized that 
distribution costs in the automotive 
field are unusually high—higher in 
fact than in any other wholesale 
line with the possible exception of 
jewelry. According to the figures 
submitted to the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Business Research by 151 
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automotive wholesalers for 1924, 
the average cost of doing business 
amounted to 23.5 per cent of net 
sales. This is a shade higher (0.1 
per cent) than the similar figure 
for 1923, and compares rather un- 
favorably with the costs in other 
wholesale fields. 

The bureau’s figures show, for 
example, that the average cost of 
doing business among wholesale 
druggists was 15.8 per cent of net 
sales, for wholesale grocers, 10.6 
per cent, and for wholesale dry 
goods, 16.6 per cent. A good deal 
of heart-searching has been going 
on over these figures, ever since 
the bureau issued its first report, 
for 1923, and jobbers and manufac- 
turers alike have been trying to 
find out to what extent this high 
cost of distribution is due to ex- 
travagant habits that can be cor- 
rected, and how much of it is the 
inevitable result of conditions that 
are beyond anyone’s control. 


Market is Constantly Changing 


“It is easy enough,” writes a 
middle western sales manager of 
an equipment manufacturer, who 
says that he has had experience on 
both sides of the fence, “for the 
manufacturer to accuse the jobber 
(as he frequently does) of waste 
and inefficiency, and for the jobber 
to retort (as he also does) that the 
manufacturer is to blame for over- 
production and the lack of any 
policy for protecting his distribu- 
tors. Both charges are to a cer- 
tain extent justified, no doubt, but 
I don’t see how either party can 
help himself to any great extent. 

“You have got to remember that 
what the manufacturer makes and 
what the jobber can sell is deter- 
mined, not by themselves, but by 
the engineering staffs of the differ- 
ent motor car manufacturers, and, 
furthermore, that the market for 
accessories and parts is a market 
on wheels that does not ‘stay put’ 
in any particular territory. The 
motorist demands, and is going to 
go right on demanding, that he get 
repair or accessory service at any 
little wayside garage, wherever it 
happens to be, and whatever its 
credit rating. And the car manu- 
facturers are in all probability go- 
ing to go right on making changes 
in construction and design which 
necessitate increases in the job- 
bers’ stocks out of all proportion 
to the demand. Bear in mind this, 
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that the jobber has got to stock 
not only the new designs and sizes, 
but also maintain stocks suitable 
for the old-model cars that are still 
running. 

“There you have one of the main 
reasons for the big margins that 
are required in this business—the 
jobber’s high cost of carrying a 
stock that is out of all proportion 
to the demand. And I don’t be- 
lieve there is any material remedy 
for it unless you can persuade the 
car manufacturers to adopt a 
policy of standardization (which 
isn’t likely), or unless you can fix 
it so that the motorist will never 
have a break-down except in the 
immediate vicinity of a large and 
well-rated garage which can afford 
to carry its own reserve stock of 
accessories and parts.” 

On the other hand, a large east- 
ern jobber writes: 

“The high cost of distribution in 
this field is in my humble opinion 
largely due to the fact that jobbers 
have been doing practically a retail 
business at wholesale prices. 
Partly this is their own fault, due 
to the fact that they have been so 
hungry for business that they 
would sell a couple of spark plugs 
to any gyp that came in and asked 
for them, but they have largely 
been forced into it by the manu- 
facturers themselves by threats of 
establishing service stocks in the 
territory. 


More Business from Fewer Buyers 


“Some time ago we analyzed our 
business, and discovered that we 
were getting 25 per cent of our 
business from 7 per cent of our ac- 
counts, and at the other end of the 
scale, 30 per cent of our accounts 
were producing only 10 per cent of 
our business. These latter were 
the small dealers and repair men 
who, when a car drove up with a 
request for some item that we 
carry, would say: ‘Just wait until 
I run over to the warehouse and 
get it.’ A year ago we put into 
effect a policy of concentrating our 
sales effort on dealers who could 
buy in standard cartons or pack- 
ages, and discouraged this pick-up 
business. We have fewer custom- 
ers on our books today by nearly 
30 per cent, but we did practically 
the same volume of business as 
last year, at a better profit, and a 
higher rate of turnover.” 
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Another aspect of the situation 
was brought out in an interview 
with one of the executives of a 
prominent accessory manufactur- 
ing concern: 

“It is a fact,” he said, “that the 
volume of the accessory jobber is 
decreasing in proportion to what 


it is costing to get the business. 


There was a time when the jobber 
could do business on a 25. per cent 
gross margin, then he began de- 
manding 33 1/3, and in many 
cases today he is getting as high 
as 50 per cent. But his sales vol- 
ume, generally speaking, has not 
increased in anything like that pro- 
portion. The Harvard Bureau fig- 
ures show that the average gross 
margin in the automotive jobbing 
field today is 24.8 per cent of net 
sales. Compare that if you please 
with the average of 17.1 per cent 
in the wholesale drug field, 17.6 in 
wholesale dry goods, and 11.3 
among grocery jobbers. 


Spreading Sales Effort Too Thin 


“The main trouble is, in my 
opinion, that the jobbers in this 
field with mighty few exceptions, 
have never grasped the idea of in- 
creasing sales by intensive cultiva- 
tion of a territory—by working 
with their best dealers to build 
them up into better customers. 
Pretty nearly their sole idea of 
sales expansion has been to take in 
more territory, and call on more 
dealers. So we have a situation 
where jobbers are calling on deal- 
ers perhaps 300 miles away from 
the distributing point—dropping in 
on them at intervals of from two 
to three weeks and trying to take 
some business away from the job- 
ber who is close at hand. 
average annual sales per salesman 
in this field for 1924 was only 
$40,000. Compare this with the 
$94,000 average in the wholesale 
drug field, and $100,000 average in 
the wholesale grocery field. That 
is the result, in my opinion, of try- 
ing to cover altogether too much 
territory, and using up the sales- 
man’s productive time in jumping 
from one small customer to an- 
ether instead of trying to build up 
retail outlets that will amount to 
something. 

“But that, after all, is only about 
what you would expect from 4 
business that has grown up under 
the conditions that this one has. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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T he Timid Salesman Who is Afraid 
to Ask for the Order 


A Section from ‘Managing the Interview’ —the 
Eighth of a Series of Manuals on Salesmanship 


buyer for an order until after 

the demonstration has been 
completed. They contend that if 
an order is closed too quickly there 
is more danger of cancellation. 


But the more experienced sales- 
men strive to close the sale just as 
soon as possible. They contend 
that when a man is sold he should 
be signed up. If you don’t sign him 
up and go on with your interview, 
there is too much of a chance that 
you will do or say something to 
unsettle him—if not unsell him. 

As pointed out in my manual on 
“Closing the Sale,” the time to 
close is when you gain an admis- 
sion of willingness from the buyer. 
At frequent periods during the in- 
terview “try” for an admission of 
willingness. A well-planned inter- 
view should have no less than four, 
and possibly eight or nine, “turns” 
where you can throw out a 
“feeler.” 


Prepare the buyer for the close 
by getting his mind moving in the 
right direction, early in the inter- 
view. Start by getting him to 
hand you a sheet of paper, or a 
pencil, or something else you may 
need. 

Get the Prospect to Agree 


Si salesmen never ask a 


This has the effect of putting 
him into a condescending frame of 
mind. Get him to agree with you 
on trivial points. Avoid references 
or statements that may challenge 
him and get him into an argumen- 
tative attitude. 

Of course, you will not always 
be able to do this, and there are 
types of buyers and special cir- 
cumstances where entirely differ- 
ent methods must be followed. 
But when possible, get the pros- 
pect into the habit of agreeing with 
you. 

With the buyer in this frame of 
mind it is easier for you to get an 
admission of willingness from him. 


By J. C. Aspley 


The admission might be some indi- 
cation that he needs it; or he might 
agree with you that a certain 
model is best suited to his busi- 
ness; or that he prefers one fin- 
ish to another. On the other hand, 
he might indicate his willingness 
by his interest, without saying any- 
thing. 

The moment you secure such an 
admission, whether it is during the 
interest arousing stage of the inter- 
view or during the demonstration, 
try for a close. Don’t worry about 
his not being thoroughly sold. 
You can complete your demonstra- 
tion after you have his signature 
just as well as before—better in 
fact. 


Maintaining the Positive Attitude 


In trying for an order during the 
interview, be careful not to invite 
a turn-down, or give the buyer an 
opportunity to take control of the 
situation. For that reason don’t 
ask him bluntly to give you an 
order. Such a request is likely to 
bring forth an objection which you 
would have to dispose of before 
proceeding with your canvass. It 
would make a break in the contin- 
uity of your plan, and since one ob- 
jection gives rise to others, you 
stand a good chance to get de- 
railed. 

A paint salesman handles this by 
endeavoring to get the customer to 
make an admission which suggests 
readiness to buy, and then out of 
a clear sky he asks him how svon 
he will need the paint. 

If the customer has decided te 
buy, this quick question will in 
most cases reveal the decision to 
the salesman. The customer may 
say: “In two weeks,” or “Not un- 
til next month,” or give some other 
satisfactory answer. 

But if he is not sold, and has not 
made up his mind whether he is 
going to buy or not, his answer 
will be vague and indefinite. In 
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that case the salesman simply pro- 
ceeds with his interview as he has 
planned it. 


In the event you are unable to 
get the buyer to indicate his will- 
ingness to close during the inter- 
view, complete your demonstra- 


tion, THEN ASK HIM OUT- 
RIGHT FOR THE ORDER. 


There will be some salesmen 
who will violently disagree with 
this procedure. These men will 
hold it bad strategy to give a man 
an opportunity to turn you down; 
for once having turned you down 
it becomes just that much harder 
to make him reverse his decision. 

To an extent this is true, but 
there are far more orders lost 
through the failure of salesmen to 
ASK FOR THEM, than there are 
through the extra resistance cre- 
ated by being turned down. Nearly 
all the experienced sales executives 
who collaborated with me in pre- 
paring this manual agree that one 
of the greatest faults in salesmen 
is their hesitancy to boldly ask for 
the order. They will play along 
with a prospect for months, 
imagining they are getting closer 
and closer to the order only to find 
they are nesting on a china egg. 


When Buyers Say “No” 


When you come straight out 
from the shoulder and ask a man 
to put his name on your order 
book, without any apologies or 
without any camouflage, he is 
pretty sure to do one of two things. 
He will do as you ask and sign the 
order, or he will tell you why he 
won't. At least you have found 
out where you stand. 


If he signs the order, there is 
nothing more for you to do except 
to make sure that he understands 
the terms, and get out. Don’t stay 
and take any chances on his chang- 
ing his mind. It was Hugh Chalm- 
ers who said: “A salesman, like a 
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railroad, must have terminal facili- 
ties.” The station where you get 
out should be just as soon after 
you have the order in your pocket 
as good breeding will permit. 

If you have failed to sell the 
buyer, and he won’t sign, he will 
try to sell you on one of a number 
of reasons for not buying. Most of 
these objections—at least the more 
common ones—have been dis- 
cussed in my manual, “Field Tac- 
tics for Salesmen.” Some of the 
objections are sincere and entitled 
tc consideration. But as a rule 
when a man sells you his objec- 
tion, it simply indicates that he is 
a better salesman than you are. 

Upon exhausting your answers 
to his objections without success, 
it is probable that the excuse he is 
making is being put forward to 
conceal a real objection. In the 
language of the street, the prospect 
is “stalling.” 

An excellent plan for getting un- 
der the skin of a “staller” is that 
used by a salesman for the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company. There 
is nothing new about the idea, but 
it is based on a trait of human 
nature that makes it consistently 
effective. 

Planning for Opposition 


When a buyer tells this West- 
inghouse salesman that he won’t 
sign for this or that reason, the 
salesman looks as discOuraged as 
he knows how. The buyer feels 
sorry for him. “Your decision is 
a great disappointment,” he says, 
“but you know your business bet- 
ter than I do. I wish you would 
do me one favor. If you were in 
my shoes selling lamps, how would 
you go about getting this busi- 
ness?” 

In nine cases out of ten the 
salesman’s naiveness will disarm 
the man. He will think: “At least 
I can help him in this respect, 
since I am not going to give him 
an order.” The very human de- 
sire which we all have to help the 
other fellow, and to grant favors, 
surges to the top. Before the 
buyer knows it he is giving the 
salesman the very facts which he 
needs to make the sale. 

Strangest of all, in giving the 
salesman the facts the buyer helps 
to sell himself. If the salesman is 
at all resourceful he can turn the 
situation to his advantage—either 
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at the time or during a later call. 
Those salesmen who fear to ask 
for an order at the close of the 
demonstration are probably mak- 
ing the mistake so many salesmen 
make in not building their inter- 
view around the expectation of be- 
ing turned down. This may sound 
like heresy to you. There has 
been so much said about positive 
thinking, and going into a man’s 
office with the determination to 
win, that we are apt to make no 
provision in our attack for a pos- 
sible retreat. 

History is full of cases where 
generals have retreated from one 
position to another, finally to turn 
and win a decisive victory. But 
a different story would have been 
written if these same generals had 
refused to entertain the thought of 
retreat, and occupied themselves 
only with plans that assumed vic- 
tory. So in selling. We cannot 
always win. There is no use of 
making ourselves believe that there 
are no hurdles to jump; no ob- 
stacles to overcome. Let us look 
the real facts in the face. Plan our 
interview with victory as an ob- 
jective, but victory after temporary 
set-backs. 

Harry Hunting, the head of 
Parks Brothers on the Pacific 
Coast, is a strong advocate of this 
method. He is perhaps one of the 
most successful grocery salesmen 
in the business. His entire plan 
of attack is built up on the assump- 
tion that he is going to be turned 
down; that a turn down by the 
dealer means nothing; but that in 
the end he will get the order. And 
he usually does. 


How One Salesman Operates 


Here is how a salesman would 
operate under Hunting’s method: 
He would phrase his opening re- 
marks so as to get the attention of 
the dealer; and he would make it 
his business to get this attention 
before he started to sell. He 
would arouse his interest in a qual- 
ity line. He would then take one 
product and discuss it thoroughly. 
When the time came to close he 
would say to the dealer: “Now, 
in view of all this, you and I are 
agreed that you can certainly use 
ten cases.” 

Observe he does not ask the 
dealer for a ten-case order; he 
TELLS the dealer he can USE ten 
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cases. Nor does he pause in his 
discussion ‘and give the dealer a 
chance to argue. He writes the 
order for ten cases, hands it to the 
dealer, and says: “If you will just 
O. K. it right here.” 

Brown does not stage a drama- 
tic silence while the awe-inspired 
dealer goes through the operation 
of signing a death warrant. On 
the contrary, he keeps the talk 
alive. As he hands the blank to 
the dealer to O. K. he goes on 
something like this: “You are go- 
ing to be mighty well pleased with 
your profit on this line,” and so on. 


Invariably the dealer will say: 
“No.” But this does not fluster 
Brown, for he is prepared to meet 
the opposition. He does not make 
the mistake of asking “Why?” On 
the contrary, he says: “By the 
way, I should have made another 
point clear to you,” and then he is 
away on plan number two, going 
into it as thoroughly as he knows 
how. He again goes through the 
performance of closing the sale. If 
that fails, he starts in on point 
number three, and so on. 


Keeping Everlastingly At It 


Somewhere between attempt 
number seven and attempt number 
ten, seven dealers out of ten make 
up their minds that the article 
might be taken on with safety. If 
the reasons for buying have been 
exhausted, and the dealer is still 
obdurate, then the advisability of 
cutting down the order from ten 
cases to five cases is discussed. 
Many times that accomplishes the 
purpose. 


The salesman who feels whipped 
because he has been turned down 
is working on the wrong theory. 
He should feel that he is a long 
way from being beaten. He should 
go ahead on the assumption that 
he has only skimmed the surface 
of his sales possibilities. When he 
does that, it is going to be difficult 
to talk him out of sales. 

Wallie Maxwell, a salesman who 
operates through Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, recently said: “The 
chances are you proposed to your 
wife a dozen or more times before 
you got her to take a homely mug 
like yours. You didn’t stop be- 
cause you didn’t make the grade 
the first time. Now, be as persist- 
ent when you call on the trade to 
sell them your line.” 
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HOW MANY FOREIGN ASSEMBLY PLANTS DOES 
CHEVROLET HAVE? AT‘S= DOWN E°S= A WEEK, 
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Some of the display material that was used in the Chevrolet convention hall. 
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Convention of Salesmen First Gun of 
Chevrolet Fall Sales Drive 


Plans for Five Million Dollar Advertising Campaign and Better 
Sales Training Outlined at Detroit Convention of Field Force 


‘¢ 4 BETTER Understanding of 
Our Responsibilities” was 


the slogan of a_ general 
sales convention of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, held in the 
General Motors Building, Detroit, 
during the early days of June, that 
was fundamentally different from 
all other conventions of the kind 
in the motor car industry and per- 
haps in any other industry. 

The unique feature of the con- 
vention was that, while it was ex- 
clusively a gathering of factory 
representatives whose _ primary 
duty it is to promote wholesale 
business, the dominant theme of 
the entire program was retailing 
and the retailer’s problems. 

R. H. Grant, general sales man- 
ager, told the delegates that they 
Were there not only as representa- 
tives of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, but as a body of men repre- 
senting the “thoughts, desires and 


Wishes of our dealer organiza- 
tion.” 


By D. G. Baird 


“You men have a double re- 
sponsibility,’ Mr. Grant told them. 
“You are responsible to the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company for the ad- 
vancement of its business along 
sound, fundamental lines of policy. 
You are responsible to the dealer 
organization for absorbing their 
viewpoint and bringing up their 
problems to the point where the 
policies of this company may be 
effective in helping, not only indi- 
viduals in the dealer organization, 
but the dealer organization as a 
whole. 

“We would like to have you 
think, therefore, while you are 
here, that although our needs and 
desires are important, they are not 
more so than the needs and de- 
sires of this same dealer organiza- 
tion whom you represent. There 
needs to be a broader understand- 
ing among you men of the helpful 
policies which we are trying to in- 
itiate, so that they may be ex- 
pressed to the dealer organization 
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with intelligence and enthusiasm. 

“We have been devoting a great 
deal of our time to the study of 
how Chevrolet cars can best be 
sold at retail in a volume which 
will insure year-round financial 
success to the dealer. . . . 

“We have offered to our organ- 
ization a number of fundamental 
selling ideas. We know they are 
fundamental and correct, because 
we are ‘able to point to numerous 
localities where they have been in 
operation for a considerable period 
and have proved successful. We 
expect to continue to urge our 
dealers to put these fundamentals 
into practice, and we expect to 
continue promotional work of this 
character; only offering to our or- 
ganization those things which have 
been proved sound. 

“We believe that we have made 
progress in the advancement of 
these ideas and policies to the 
dealer organization. The adoption 
of these policies by a large and 
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ever increasing number of our 
dealers proves this. We believe 
that a considerable number of you 
men thoroughly understand and 
are capable of intelligently promot- 
ing these policies with our deal- 
ers. We believe that all of you 
have a clearer understanding than 
you had at the beginning of our 
business year in 1924. 


“However, there is room for con- 
siderable improvement, and we are 
hoping that, as a result of this 
meeting, all of you men will be 
better fitted to go back and point 
out to the dealers in your territory, 
enthusiastically and definitely, the 
things that are in their power to 
do to increase their selling effici- 
ency.” 

With this definite statement of 
the purposes of the convention, the 
450-odd representatives, compris- 
ing the sales managers, sales pro- 
motion managers, service promo- 
tion managers, and their forces 
from the five regions and twenty- 
six zones into which the Chevrolet 
Company divides the country, took 
up the study of the “Seven-Point 
Sale,” which occupied their atten- 
tion throughout the first day and 


was featured during the entire 
time. 
This seven-point sale was, in 


fact, the first thing to attract their 


attention on their arrival at the 
place of meeting. Entrance to the 
hall was through the arch of 
“Sales Success” which was ap- 
proached by a flight of steps each 
of which was labeled with one of 
the seven points: Investigation, 
Dealer Letter, Direct-Mail, Album 
Demonstration, Road Demonstra- 
tion, Prospect to Show Room, and 
Dealer to Prospect. These, it was 
explained, are the necessary steps 
in every sale of a motor car, 
whether they be taken in the 
course of a single interview or 
cover a considerable period of time. 

The salesman makes an investi- 
gation to secure the information 
called for on the front of the pros- 
pect card. used by Chevrolet deal- 
ers. The dealer sends the prospect 
a letter thanking him for the inter- 
view; the dealer sends the pros- 
pect’s name to his zone office to be 
circularized in the direct-mail cam- 
paign; the salesman gives a dem- 
onstration with “A Ride in a Chev- 
rolet,” which is an album of photo- 
graphs picturing many desirable 


features of the car; the sales- 
man gives the prospect an actual 
road demonstration, and brings the 
prospect to the show room where 
all Chevrolet models are on display 
and where the dealer or sales man- 
ager can help close the sale. Or if 
it is impossible for the prospect to 
come to the sales room, the dealer 
or sales manager goes with the 
salesman to the prospect’s home to 
assist in closing the sale. 


Display panels around the walls 
of the room presented other out- 
standing features of the Chevrolet 
merchandising plan, including the 
progress ledger, Chevrolet account- 
ing system, the photograph album, 
prospect card system, salesman’s 
data book, six per cent purchase 
certificate plan, Sales Speeder (the 
dealer house organ), a new book 
on “How to Demonstrate Chevro- 
let,” a special manual presenting 
“A Selling Plan for Chevrolet 
Dealers,” sales promotion plan for 
trucks, special equipment for sales- 
men, the dealer cooperative adver- 
tising plan, advertising helps, win- 
dow display service and poster 
display. 

A Trip to the Factory 


On the second day of the con- 
vention, delegates were taken to 
Flint by special train, where they 
inspected the Chevrolet factory. 
On the return trip they stopped at 
Milford and looked over the Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground. 


The third and last day was occu- 
pied by study and discussions of 
the time-payment plan, dealer ac- 
counting systems, representative’s 
checking systems, the “Bull’s Eye” 
system, community registrations 
and how to use them, and service 
promotion. 


“There were two primary pur- 
poses of the convention,” Mr. 
Grant explained: “To bring to- 
gether all our field representatives 
and go over our entire merchan- 
dising plan with them, and to im- 
press upon them the fact that their 
success and our success depends 
upon the success of the Chevrolet 
dealer organization. 

“This was the first time in the 
history of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company—and of the industry, so 


far as I know—when all the field 

representatives were called to- 

gether at headquarters for such a 
(Continued on page 122) 


The entrance to the convention hall was reached by mounting a flight of seven 
steps labeled “The Seven Steps to Sales Success.” 
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Five Sales Managers Tell How They 
Deal With Commission Wrangles 


Methods of Handling the Eternal Question, ‘Who Gets the 
Credit?» When Two Salesmen Work on the Same Order 


was a ruling that a salesman 

should receive all the commis- 
sion on all merchandise shipped 
into his territory. Each salesman 
understood that if he sold an order 
which was shipped into another 
man’s territory, that he would for- 
feit his commission. 
time the plan worked satisfactorily. 
Occasionally a salesman in one 
city would run into an order for 
goods which were to be shipped 
into another territory. Because 
each salesman occasionally re- 
ceived commissions on _ orders 
which originated in another ter- 
ritory, there was no complaint. 

But one day a whopping big 
order came in from the New York 
salesman. He was credited with 
the commission before final details 
and a formal purchase order came 
through. In due course of time 
when the formal order was re- 
ceived, it was noted that the entire 
shipment was to be made to one 
of the Chicago salesman’s terri- 
tories. 


When War Breaks Out 


It seemed that the New York 
salesman did not know that the 
shipment was to go into another 
man’s territory. Of course he had 
anticipated the commission and 
when he was reminded of the rule 
that commissions were payable to 
the salesman into whose territory 
the merchandise was shipped, he 
went up in the air, There was a 
howl. The Chicago salesman de- 
manded his commission and dug 
up records to show that he had 
sold several orders which were 
shipped to New York, and on 
which he had received no commis- 
sion. But they were small orders. 
The New York order was unusu- 
ally large. 


The quarrel assumed serious 
Proportions. Both salesmen were 
on the verge of resigning. The 
New York man claimed that he 
had spent too much time and effort 
to give up the commission, or any 


if a certain organization there 


For a long. 


part of it. The Chicago salesman 
pointed to his contract and re- 
mained firm in his demands for the 
commission. Finally a fifty-fifty 
split was agreed upon, yet both 
salesmen felt that they had been 
cheated. 


In certain respects this incident 
was unusual, due to the size of the 
New York order, but the problem 
of split commissions is one that is 
sure to arise in every organization 
sooner or later, and the time to 
settle it is before the “shootin’ 
starts.” When all salesmen under- 
stand thoroughly just what will be 
done in a given case, there is no 
room for argument. But in many 
organizations there is no set rule, 
and no advance agreement as to 
who will get the commission on 
orders which are sold in one ter- 
ritory and shipped into another. 
The growth of chain stores, branch 
factories, and branch sales rooms 
has complicated the problem. 


The Necessity for a Contract 


In an effort to present the poli- 
cies-and experiences of other con- 
cerns who have been confronted 
with the split commission problem, 
we are printing several letters from 
members of well known organiza- 
tions. The first, from A. J. Mc- 
Donald, of the Grand Rapids Show 
Case Company, stresses a very im- 
portant point—the necessity of 
having a contract which provides 
for all contingencies. Mr. McDon- 
ald’s letter follows: 


Our contract with each salesman pro- 
vides for full credit on every order re- 
ceived from his territory on which he has 
made a report, and half credit on all 
orders, this including mail orders, where 
report has not been made. No salesman 
receives credit on any order sold in terri- 
tory outside of the territory assigned to 
him. 

All details of an order, including the 
closing, may be carried on in one man’s 
territory for shipment into another man’s 
territory. The man who gets the credit 
is the man who has the territory in which 
the shipment is to be made, and we have 
frequent instances where a man in one 
territory carries an order through for 
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shipment into another territory, knowing 
full well at the beginning that sales credit 
will be given to someone else, also com- 
missions will be paid to another man. 

This arrangement applies not only to our 
individual territories, but to our divisions. 
Quite recently our Eastern division, with 
headquarters in New York, carried through 
two contracts for our Chicago branch, 
totaling more than $40,000. The credit 
for these orders goes to the Chicago branch 
and to the salesman in whose individual 
territory shipment was made, and neither 
the salesman in our Eastern branch who 
carried these orders through, nor the East- 
ern branch itself gets any credit on our 
home office records. 


It has been our experience that there 
is practically no sort of a misunderstand- 
ing, which may come up in a sales organ- 
ization which cannot be readily decided 
if proper consideration is given to these 
matters, in the salesman’s contract. All 
matters of this description are taken care 
of in our contract with our salesman, which 
eliminates the possibility of any argument. 


The Question of Service 


That it is fair and necessary to 
provide for the salesman who does 
not actually obtain the order, but 
who may be called upon to render 
some sort of service, is the opinion 
of many sales managers. For ex- 
ample, the following letter from 
F. M. Rowles shows how his com- 
pany, the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation, provides for the sales- 
man who may have to render serv- 
ice on orders obtained by other 
salesmen: 


We have a definite territory allotted to 
each salesman, which I think is the most 
favorable plan. We do, however, find 
that in some instances goods are sold in 
one territory and shipped into another 
man’s territory. In the event that we find 
this condition we give credit to the sales- 
man in whose territory the goods are sold. 
Our theory being, that the man with whom 
the order originates is the salesman who 
is really in contact with the buyers. 


We do in some instances, however, make 
special concessions. For instance, should 
we have a large autumobile distributor in 
one city with four or five branches, or 
what is commonly termed as sub-dealers, 
in other cities, we would give credit to 
the salesman in whose district the sub- 
dealer is located; our reason in this case 
is the fact that the salesman in each of 
these outlying cities must have an interest 
in the sale of these goods; in other words, 
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he must keep the dealer in this particular 
city sold on our products and see that he 
is given the necessary service. 

W. H. Mitchell, manager of the 
Denver branch of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, says: 

Without quoting the company’s set rule 


for dividing commissions, my idea of the 
situation is as follows: 


If a salesman has the purchasing power 
in his territory and secures a requisition 
for a machine to be delivered in another 
salesman’s territory; the former should get 
credit for the sale, and divide the com- 
mission in some satisfactory manner with 
the salesman in whose territory the ma- 
chine is delivered. 


It sometimes happens that the salesman 
in the territory where the machine is to 
be delivered is able to have the requisi- 
tion handed to him direct. In this case 
he is allowed full credit for the sale and 
all the commission. This for the reason 
that the salesman who has the purchasing 
power in his territory does not have a 
strong enough hold on the business to 
retain all the credit for selling. However, 
it sometimes happens that companies de- 
sire to place requisitions locally at the 
points of their branches for the good will 
created by being a local buyer. 


If a salesman is trying to sell a branch 
and secures the assistance of the salesman 
at the purchasing headquarters, and the 
latter lands the sale, the same rule applies 
as in paragraph one. 

There is another point to mention and 
that is that the branch office making 
delivery for a selling office should be 
entitled to at least one-half of the com- 
pany’s profits on the sale to take care of 
the handling of the transaction and the 
service that may be necessary during the 
period of the guarantee on the machine. 

A large office appliance manu- 
facturer who does not care to be 
quoted, states that the invariable 
policy in his organization is to 
split commissions fifty-fifty, one- 
half with the salesman in the ter- 
ritory where the order is procured, 
and one-half to the salesman in the 
territory where equipment is de- 
livered and used. This policy takes 
care of the salesman who super- 
vises the installation and makes 
the necessary follow-up and serv- 
ice calls. 

One of the most important feat- 
ures of the problem is to so divide 
the commission that the salesman 
whose contact will influence repeat 
orders will have enough monetary 
interest in the customer to render 
prompt and efficient service. This 
is one of the largest reasons for 
splitting commissions with a sales- 
man who does no work in obtain- 
ing the original order, but who will 
come in contact with the customer 
after the equipment or merchan- 
dise is delivered. 
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A case of this kind recently came 
up in connection with a chain store 
order which was placed with a 
soap concern. The salesman who 
sold the headquarters buying office 
promised the cooperation of all the 
company’s salesmen. The _ local 
salesmen, in towns where branch 
stores were located, were supposed 
to be responsible for helping the 
store managers with displays, win- 
dow trims, and other advertising 
helps. But it was only human for 
them to resent having to do this 
work when some other salesman 
received all the commission. It 
was finally agreed that the local 
salesmen were to receive one- 
fourth of all the commission for 
their cooperation with the branch 
store managers. 


In the case of an office appliance 
concern, a ceitain salesman sold 
some accounting equipment to a 
large company whose _ branch 
offices in a number of cities were 
to be furnished with identical 


equipment. At the time the order 
was taken the problem of splitting 
commissions did not come up. But 
a few months later when the equip- 
ment was delivered to all the 
branches and the local salesmen 
were requested to service the ma- 
chines and teach operators how to 
use them, there were many ques- 
tions, “Who sold this order, and 
why didn’t we get commission, if 
we are supposed to give service?” 

It was apparent that future busi- 
ness was very much dependent 
upon the good reports of the 
branch houses, and equally appar- 
ent that each branch house man- 
ager would have to be “sold” on 
the equipment before he would rec- 
ommend it to the home office 
where the orders were placed. So 
the salesman who originally sold 
the home office agreed to split 
commissions on all future business 
with the local salesmen provided 
they would service the original 
order, 


Scores Jobbers Who Do Not 
Protect Retailers 


Editor, Sales Management: 

We note your article in the last 
issue gn the “Dealer Who Holds 
Out for the Jobbing Discount.” 

Put the shoe on the other foot 
and raise hell with the jobber whc 
sells retail to private individuals at 
the same price he sells to his deal- 
ers. For instance: 

Last spring we sold shingles, 
and the carpenter to whom we 
sold them gave us the names of 
three others for whom he was go- 
ing to build. We sold two of these 
three and made the same offer to 
the third party, but as he was not 
ready just at that particular time, 
he would not place the order. 

After delivery of the shingles, 
one party remarked about the job- 
ber’s name on the shingles. On 
seeing the third party again, he 
said that he had already placed the 
order for shingles and that they 
were just like those we had sup- 
plied to his brother. These shin- 
gles were sold to this third party 
at the same price that we paid for 
them, which was, of course, less 
than our sale price. 
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This gummed up the _ whole 
works. These same people now 
look on us as a bunch of robbers, 
just: because we tacked on to our 
cost price a legitimate profit. 

We do not think it is right that 
a private individual who had no 
connection with any contractors or 
building material supply concerns 
should be able to buy anything 
from a jobber at the same price 
at which we buy. The jobber will 
probably never see the private in- 
dividual again, whereas we buy in 
quantities and repeatedly. 

Practically 90 per cent of the 
material we buy is from the same 
jobber and, at the present rate, this 
amounts to a couple of carloads a 
month.—J. H. Umland, Umland 
Bros., Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The annual Pacific Northwest 
Merchants Exposition will be held 
in Seattle August 17-22. The event 
is held to permit western manu- 
facturers to show the latest ad- 
vances in their merchandise, and 
to educate the buying public re- 
garding the diversity and merits of 
Pacific Northwest products. 
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| Why We Answer Yes’ tothe Question 
“Do Premiums Really Pay?” 


A Discussion of the Objections to Premium Advertising Voiced 
By Sales Executives in the June 13 Issue of Sales Management 


By A. J. Leatherock 


Friedman Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


Management a number of sales 

executives expressed vigorous 
disapproval of all premium meth- 
ods for building sales, 


While we do not wish to enter 
the discussion as defendants of 
premiums, it occurred to us that 
our experience with premiums 
might serve to help clear up some 
of the misunderstandings which 
some executives seem to have re- 
garding premium plans. 


In our particular business the 
use of premiums has proved ex- 
tremely successful. We rather lean 
to the theory that the reason some 
executives are so bitterly opposed 
to premiums is due to the natural 
instinct to Oppose someone’s get- 
ting something for nothing, and 
after all, this is the big appeal in 
premium merchandising. Every- 
one likes to get something for 
nothing. The person at the other 
end of the exchange resents this, 
and it is the resentment creeping 
out, we believe, that has caused 
so many failures in carrying out 
premium campaigns successfully. 


[; the June 13 issue of Sales 


Premiums in All Selling 


In nearly all selling there is, 
after all, some form of a premium. 
Marshall Field’s slogan, “The Cus- 
tomer Is Always Right,” can be 
considered a form of premium; a 
sliding scale of discounts is a pre- 
mium; whenever a store conducts 
a sale, the cut price acts as a pre- 
mium. Technically, in every sale 
you can find a premium of some 
kind, in some manner, somewhere. 


When a great many firms decide 
on a premium campaign, it means, 
broadly speaking, that they are go- 
ing to take a certain percentage 
of their advertising appropriation, 
put it in merchandise, and offer it 
to consumers as a reward for con- 
tinuous purchasing of the firm’s 


products. But before they get 
very deeply into the matter, they 
commence to build a hedge. So 
often they figure this way: We 
will buy these premiums at a 
wholesale price. Then we will tell 
the consumer that if she saves so 
many of our wrappers, packages or 
coupons, we will give her the 
premium for so many wrappers, 
packages or coupons, and so much 
money, and we will make the 
money charge enough to cover the 
wholesale cost of the premiums, 
plus express or freight. 

We have seen this done time 
after time. As a case in point, we 
recall one premium campaign 
where a company gave a number 
of pieces of aluminum ware for a 
certain number of coupons, and 


approximately three dollars in 
money, the three dollars in money 
being more than the aluminum ac- 
tually cost, plus the transportation 
charges. This campaign failed. 

We know of a similar campaign 
where a set of dishes was the 
premium offered, where the same 
thing was done. It also failed. 

In still another case we recall, 
the company gave a premium free, 
but admitted during an investiga- 
tion that they were reducing the 
quality of their goods to take care 
of the cost of the premium. If 
this was not business suicide, we 
don’t know’ what it was. The pre- 
mium campaign did not fail, but 
the business probably will. 

The housewife today is pretty 
well educated on value. She knows 


Our coupons may be redeemed at any time by the housewife at her dealer’s 
store—the premium is furnished direct from the display rack and 
she does not have to wait for it. 
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about what most premiums would 
cost ordinarily; she knows about 
when or where she can-buy sim- 
ilar articles on sale at approxi- 
mately the prices listed in the 
premium campaign. She knows 
this because when stores handling 
items which fall into the class most 
premiums do, put on a sale, they 
price them pretty close to the 
wholesale price. 

The housewife also resents be- 
ing told that she is going to get 
something for nothing, and then 
have to pay for it, and instead of 
creating additional good will in the 
house and the product, a company 
pursuing these tactics is only build- 
ing a barrier or resentment. 

In our own case: our product 
is highly perishable, and must be 
moved swiftly through the regular 
channels from us to the wholesaler, 
to the dealer, and to the consumer. 
At the close of the war, compe- 
tition became very active, due to 
the building of a great many fac- 
tories for the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine during the war. The 
consumer outlet for oleomargarine 
is to some extent limited. Fur- 
thermore, our various activities, 
due to government and state re- 
strictions in both the selling and 
advertising of our product, are also 
curtailed somewhat. 


When Competition Is Heavy 


In the post-war period our com- 
petitors began advertising heavily 
through the usual channels—news- 
papers, billboards, window dis- 
plays, etc. Consequently, one firm’s 
campaign for additional business 
would, to a great extent, be more 
or less offset by another firm’s 
campaign. At this time it was not 
unusual to see four or five oleo- 


margarine companies using the, 


billboards and newspapers in one 
town. There were often as many 
as eleven different brands of oleo- 
margarine advertised on one day 
in the Friday edition of newspa- 
pers carrying “Market Basket” 
pages. 

In our position, even though 
many thousands of dollars might 
have been appropriated for an ad- 
vertising campaign, we had no 
assurance that our volume of busi- 
ness would show any material in- 
crease. In order to get out of the 
routine method of advertising our 
product, we finally decided on a 
premium plan. 
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To begin with, we tried out the 
premium plan in only one market. 
In approaching the idea of giving 
premiums, we did not figure how 
cheaply we could promote such a 
plan, but rather how much we 
could afford to give. From this 
angle we picked and bought the 
very best premiums we could find 
for the amount of money we felt 
we could afford to invest in this 
drive, and then made our plan of 
handling just as simple as possible. 
We did not condemn advertising, 
but used the usual channels to let 
the public know of the premium 
offer we were making. 


Cutting Out Red Tape 


An investigation had shown us 
that the drawing power of a pre- 
mium plan was considerably re- 
tarded if the giving of the pre- 
mium was surrounded with a lot of 
red tape. The simpler and easier 
we could make it for the consum- 
ers to get the premium, the more 
the premiums would appeal to 
them, and the more good will we 
would establish. 

We decided on a minimum time 
period for one campaign, making 
it just long enough for a consumer 
to get one premium. 

When we buy premiums from 
a manufacturer, we have certain 
quantities, according to the need, 
shipped direct to our wholesalers. 
The advertising material is sent 
direct from our plant. Our whole- 
salers are instructed and helped by 
our salesmen to induce merchants 
to display the premiums. In return 
for doing so, and to get the mer- 
chant’s good will, we immediately 
give him one of the premiums. Or, 
if we are offering a number of dif- 


ferent premiums, we give him his 


choice. This not only makes a 
friend of him, but obligates him 
to a certain extent to handle the 
deal according to our ideas. 


In order that the consumer will 
not have to wait for her premium, 
the dealer is authorized to give her 
upon presentation of the proper 
coupons, a premium from the dis- 
play, and this is immediately re- 
placed by another by our whole- 
saler. This particular feature 
makes a big appeal to the con- 
sumer, as Mrs. Watson or Mrs. 
Howard can come in, give the cou- 
pons to the merchant, put the 
premium under her arm and walk 
out with it. 
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Our jobbers are made respon- 
sible for the premiums and in turn 
the coupons. Their ordinary pro- 
cedure is to place this matter in 
the hands of the salesman, making 
him responsible for the premiums 
and coupons in his territory. 

We would like to tell you just 
how successful these campaigns 
have been in the way of percent- 
age increase in business, but this 
information cannot be given out, 
We have now developed our pre- 
mium plan until we have five pre- 
miums on display in every store 
where our goods are handled. A 
picture of the display is reproduced 
with this article. 

While our redemptions are big, 
they are, of course, on a direct pro 
rata basis against our volume of 
business. 

We get thousands of letters from 
the consuming public commenting 
on the quality of our premiums, 
suggesting new ones they would 
like to have, and remarking on the 
quality of our product. 


Must Be Sold on Plan 


We have just recently decided 
to broaden and enlarge our pre- 
mium plan, and establish a pre- 
mium department. In addition to 
the premiums we have been offer- 
ing through our wholesalers and 
the local dealers, we are now put- 
ting out a premium list offering to 
the consumer a wide choice of ar- 
ticles in return for mailing us cou- 
pons. 

This, briefly, is our attitude in 
regard to premiums, and our ex- 
perience with them. We think the 
only reason some firms fail with 
the premium plan of selling is that 
they go into it against their will, 
or against their beliefs, and you 
cannot put across something you 
do not believe in. Before we ever 
started selling through the pre- 
mium idea, every member of our 
organization was sold and _ thor- 
oughly convinced that it was a 
good plan. 


A $50,000 campaign to advertise 
the city of Chattanooga has been 
started, designed to attract new 
industries and branch offices to the 
city and to advertise its advantages 
to tourists. The advertising 1s 
being handled by Nelson Chesman 
& Company. 


We Started Advertising’ Too Soonand 
Spent Six Years’ Profits 


_ The Advertising Was Successful But the Selling Plan Was Wrong 
and the Business a Failure Until We Changed Distributors 


An Interview by Ruel McDaniel with 


Thomas E.. Lyons 


President, Delaware Punch Company, San Antonio, Texas 


S advertising piles up one rec- 
A ord after another, and the 
tales of how it made these 
records are told, it is considered 
more and more as the sound sales 
aid that it is, rather than some 
magical thing able to accomplish 
the practically impossible. And as 
it is considered a part of the sales 
plan more and more, failures are 
going to be chalked up against 
advertising less and less. 

The new business organization 
that would scoff at the idea of 
hiring inexperienced salesmen and 
putting them out on the road with- 
out samples or instructions, has 
been known to spend large sums 
for advertising without knowing 
just what they intended accom- 
plishing with it. Sooner or later, 
all users of advertising space learn 
that the advertising plan must be 
based upon the sales plan—must 
be a part of the selling campaign. 


Advertising as a Sales Aid 


The experience of the Delaware 
Punch Company of America, San 
Antonio, Texas, is an example of 
how advertising can be best em- 
ployed as a sales aid, for this con- 
cern has tried it both ways. 

“When we organized in 1913 
With a capital of seventeen thou- 
sand dollars,” says Thomas E. 
Lyons, president of the company 
and originator of the formula upon 
Which the business is built, “we 
Were in quite a hurry to start ad- 
vertising, even though we were 
just beginning to find a market. 
We spent sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars for newspaper advertising that 
first year, and afterwards discov- 
ered that it did us little actual 
good. We struggled along for six 
years, using a great deal of adver- 
tising space and making not a 
dollar actual profit before we 


discovered that our 
plan was all wrong.” 

The truth of the matter was, as 
Mr. Lyons goes on to explain, that 
the company was in such a rush 
to begin advertising that it did 
not properly consider what they 
wanted to do with advertising and 
how it was to tie up with selling. 

When Delaware Punch first 
came on the market, it was sold 
in the form of syrup to soda foun- 
tains. The fountains mixed it and 
sold it in glasses as the demand 
called for it. The company some- 
how considered that this was the 
logical medium for distribution to 
the public, without stopping seri- 
ously to consider why. It got the 
syrup in the hands of a goodly 
number of fountain owners and 
then started a newspaper adver- 
tising campaign. More and more 
space was used, and sales climbed 
fast. But trouble developed ahead. 
Regardless of the fact that the 
company spent several times as 
much for advertising the first year 
as its capital stock totaled, adver- 
tising did not produce repeat or- 
ders as advertising must do to 
prove a permanent success. The 
space did its duty, for it brought 
people to the soda fountains by the 
thousands to try this new drink; 
but they did not come back as they 
should have. 


Six Years Without Profits 


After running along for six 
years without making a profit, de- 
termined to make advertising carry 
the most of the load, the company 
finally realized that advertising 
can only create attention and a 
desire to try a product. That after 
that, it is up to the product and 
the method of distributing it to the 
consumer. Extensive investiga- 
tion showed that fountains were 
failing to mix the syrup properly, 
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some making it too strong, others 
not making it strong enough. Cus- 
tomers could not find a standard 
mix, apparently. 

Then after these six years of 
sales effort and extensive adver- 
tising, the company completely 
overhauled its distribution plan, 
and likewise its advertising. Start- 
ing a little more than three years 
ago with the present plan in effect, 
the Delaware Punch Company has 
gained distribution in every state 
in the Union and is ready to go to 
foreign countries. Last year the 
company’s sales totaled 172,000,000 
bottles; and advertising today 
costs considerably less in propor- 
tion to sales than it did when the 
company was struggling to hold 
its own. 

Successful New Policies 


What brought about the change 
was the switch from soda foun- 
tains to bottlers of carbonated bev- 
erages as an outlet to the con- 
sumer; and a sale advertising plan 
that is hitched onto this means of 
distribution. Selling costs have 
been greatly reduced, even though 
distribution is many times greater. 

Under the plan which enabled 
the company to gain this phenom- 
enal growth in three years, a bot- 
tler in each local trade territory 
is secured to handle the company’s 
product. He is sold by mutual 
tallying of interests. That is, he 
seeks the product as much or more 
than the product seeks him. When 
a man agrees to take on Delaware 
Punch he is thoroughly investi- 
gated before he is given a contract. 
His plant must come up to a rather 
rigid standard of sanitation, and 
the bottler himself must be a busi- 
ness man capable of increasing his 
business. 

When a bottler takes a contract, 
he then buys the syrup, as in the 
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case of the fountain owners under 
the original plan, and does his own 
bottling. But because modern bot- 
tling plants are operated under 
similar conditions the country over 
there is not such a wide difference 
in the quality of the finished prod- 
uct as in the case of the fountain 
drink, At least, a person who 
drinks Delaware Punch in a cer- 
tain town gets the same mixture 
and quality every time he drinks 
it, because every drink he buys is 
bottled in the same plant under 
identically the same _ conditions. 
There is a uniformity, to a degree, 
in Delaware Punch throughout the 
country, and an absolute uniform- 
ity in every city. 

While the company was gaining 
distribution under the present plan, 
advertising men and_ salesmen 
worked together. They worked in 
crews, taking a state at a time. A 
crew consisted of about five men, 
some to sell, others to distribute 
advertising and still others to 
work with the bottlers toward 
launching the product in their re- 
spective territories, 


Handling Dealer Helps 


At no time during the past three 
years has advertising been expec- 
ted to produce business independ- 
ently of selling effort; and no ad- 
vertising goes to waste. Newspa- 
pers, dealer helps and trade jour- 
nals are the mediums employed at 
the present time. 

The company’s plan of distribut- 
ing dealer helps, including news- 
paper mats and electrotypes, is 
worthy of consideration, because 
of its economy in preventing waste 
on the part of the bottlers. The 
bottlers are allowed as an adver- 
tising appropriation 10 per cent of 
their purchases from the company. 
The contract says that this is to 
be spent on whatever forms of ad- 
vertising are being used by the 
company at the time the allow- 
ances are given out. If a bottler 
buys, say, $800 worth of syrups, 
his advertising account is credited 
with 10 per cent of that amount, 
or $80. 

Signs for the use of dealers are 
among the largest expenditures for 
advertising by the company, and 
naturally the bottlers spend much 
of their allowance on these. When 
they know that they are being 
charged for these signs, bottlers 
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are careful that they do not order 
more than they use nor waste any 
when they get them for distribu- 
tion. The same arrangement holds 
with electrotypes. Under certain 
conditions the company pays a 
portion of the cost of newspaper 
space used by local bottlers, in 
addition to furnishing the cuts and 
copy as provided in the 10 per cent 
allowance. 

Once national distribution was 
gained, the company was able to 
reduce its sales force materially 
and still maintain and increase its 
volume. After a territory has been 
covered, selling them evolves itself 
into nothing more than an occa- 
sional inspection of the bottlers’ 
plants and aiding them on special 
occasions to increase their own 
distribution of Delaware Punch. 
It is only while the: company is 


getting into a territory for the first 
time that its own advertising men 
and salesmen visit the dealers 
and distribute advertising matter. 
Thereafter it is up to the bottler 
to do this in his field. 


Although carbonated beverages 
are summer products and the con- 
cerns manufacturing them have a 
seasonal business, the Delaware 
Punch Company does.not have to 
vary its sales force from summer 
to winter, because the work that 
salesmen must do is needed the 
year round. They can _ inspect 
plants in winter the same as in 
summer; and they can assist local 
bottlers in special drives at any 
time of the year. In fact, the bot- 
tler needs outside help during his 
slack season more than at any 
other time, for the natural demand 
keeps him busy during the summer. 


Adopts Uniform Allowance for 
Salesmen’s Hotel Expenses 


ECAUSE of the difficulty in 
controlling and checking hotel 
expenses of salesmen, the Bussman 
Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis has adopted a standard hotel 
allowance, based on the size of the 
towns visited by the salesmen. 
In commenting on this plan, 
Harry T. Bussman, vice president 
of the company, says: 


“This standardized allowance 
was adopted the first of this year 
and seems to be working out very 
well, and certainly with much 
more fairness to all men. It com- 
pels the man who likes to spend 
money or hotels lavishly to cut 
down on his expenditures or pay 
the money out of his own pocket. 
This standardized allowance was 
based on a study of one year’s 
expense accounts of all men. 

“We have three different scales 
of allowances, depending on the 
size of the city. A certain allow- 
ance is made for breakfast in a 
city of a certain size and a larger 
allowance for larger cities. A cer- 
tain allowance, varying with the 
size of the city, is made for dinner. 
No allowance is made for lunch, 
as the cost of a lunch is the same, 
whether the salesman is in his 
headquarters city or in some other 
city, and obviously the company 
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does not pay for lunch while the 
salesman is in his headquarters 
city. 

“A certain allowance is made for 
lodging, the amount varying with 
the size of the city. This lodging 
allowance was arrived at by ob- 
taining the average room rate and 
adding 50 cents a day to cover 
tips, laundry, etc. Where a sleeper 
is used, the full sleeper rate is 
allowed, plus 50 cents for the rea- 
son previously mentioned. 


“At times, of course, the sales- 
man’s cost for lodging will be 
higher than the allowance, but at 
other times it will be lower, so that 
it will average out at the allow- 
ance given. In checking the ex- 
pense account, it is only necessary 
to check up on the size of the city 
in which the salesman spent the 
day, and the correctness of the 
expense account is then readily 
checked.” 


E. R. Shaw of Power Plant 
Engineering, is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the annual 
convention of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., to be held in 
Chicago October 13-15. Other 
members of the committee are E. 
E, Haight, Motor Age; and G. D. 
Crain, Hospital Management. 


peace’ 
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When the Printer Delivers Your New 
Display Material—Then What? 


Suggestions from the Experience of The Borden Sales Company In 
Dodging the“‘Detours’’on Road from Printer to Dealers’ Windows 


By Stuart Peabody 


Borden Sales Company, New York City 


N all the branches of advertis- 

| ing, there are few single items 
which may involve as much 

sheer waste as the distribution of 
dealer helps and display material. 

The road from the printer or the 
lithographer to the dealer’s win- 
dow is a long and arduous one, 
and it is littered with beautiful dis- 
play pieces which have fallen by 
the wayside. 

Of course, no piece of display 
material is worth a cent until it is 
filling the eyes of possible con- 
sumers, and thus gladdening the 
hearts of dealers and manufactur- 
ers. Until it achieves this result, 
it is not only not an asset, but a 
serious liability, because it and its 
companion pieces are tying up a 
lot of good money. 

Yet how many manufacturers, 
who spend big sums for costly 
dealer helps, are sure that a rea- 
sonable percentage of them is put 
on display? How many costly 


pieces find their ultimate resting 
place in warehouses, and brokers’ 
offices, and salesmen’s cellars, and 
retailers’ back rooms? 


Some benefit may come from a 
consideration of these dealer help 
graveyards. The first stopping 
place is the manufacturer’s own 
warehouse. The advertising man- 
ager, obsessed with an idea of his 
own, or under the spell of a litho- 
grapher who is suffering from a 
slack period, buys a healthy quan- 
tity of a new display piece. He 
tells his men and the trade about 
it and samples go out. 


Everyone agrees that it’s a good 
piece, but the orders don’t come in. 
Maybe it’s too big for the average 
window. Maybe the men just don’t 
like it. Anyway, they refrain in 
large numbers from ordering it, 
and it sticks. The warehouse is 
cluttered up, money is tied up, and 
the piece may become obsolete 
before the entire quantity, with 
much coaxing and urging, is 
worked out. 

It is always advisable to consult 
the trade, and the men who work 
it, before making an investment in 
a new or unusual piece. In the 
last analysis, the salesmen in the 
field will make it or break it, no 
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matter how good it seems to be. 
It is often a good plan to order a 
small quantity first, and get the 
reaction of the trade and the sales 
force, even though the price per 
unit may be high. Then, if it is 
a flop, the loss is small, and the 
salesmen and the trade may exer- 
cise their deadly prerogatives at 
little cost. It is well to remember 
that a salesman will use consist- 
ently only those pieces for which 
he has enthusiasm. If he has no 
faith in some particular dealer 
help, he won't have much success 
in selling a dealer on letting him 
put it up. 

An advertising manager of a 
hardware house produced an ex- 
cellent, though unusual, piece. He 
announced it to his men in the 
usual manner, and waited for a 
rush of requisitions. They didn’t 
come. Now, this advertising man- 
ager knew this piece to be the best 
the house had ever had. He de- 
cided to sell it, just as goods are 
sold. He wrote a personal letter 
to everyone of the men, pointing 
out the advantages of the piece 
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and setting off a lot of fireworks 
about it. It worked—the men got 
busy and got the display into 
action and it sold a lot of goods. 
Offices of branch houses and 
brokers make excellent cemeteries. 
The dealer help room is frequently 
in charge of a minor clerk, and he 
doesn’t let the responsibility bother 
him any. He stacks the displays 
poorly and they become dog-eared 
and dirty and generally unusable. 
He lets the salesmen come in and 
paw them over. He doesn’t see to 
it that an even balance of distri- 
bution is maintained. To correct 
this, many houses instruct their 
district managers and _ traveling 
supervisors to inspect dealer help 
stocks immediately upon going 
into a market and to bear down 
hard on anyone who isn’t treating 
display pieces right. This has a 
tendency to encourage proper care. 


Dealer Help Allotments 


Often representatives of this 
type feel that they aren’t doing the 
right thing unless they order huge 
supplies of new pieces to show 
their enthusiasm. They think this 
show of activity will go big with 
the house, and that if they order 
moderately, the home office will 
think they’re shirking. The result 
is that where a two months’ sup- 
ply would have been sufficient, a 
quantity is ordered which can’t be 
worked out in six, and a big spoil- 
age occurs. 


In the Borden Company, we 
work through merchandise brokers 
in about 100 cities. To each of 
the brokers we give a dealer help 
allotment, just as we give them a 
milk allotment to sell. The dealer 
help allotment is based on a record 
of the requirements of the terri- 
tory over a period of years. We 
furnish them with an itemized list 
of the displays available together 
with prices, and tell them that all 
withdrawals will be charged 
against the selling cost in their 
territories. 


This insures a proper apprecia- 
tion of the value of the displays, 
and results, too, in more even and 
economical withdrawals of mate- 
rials. It gives us a check on the 
use of displays. Of course, if a 
representative calls for mofe ma- 
terial than we have him down for, 
he may have it, providing we are 
convinced that it is being properly 
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used. Conversely, if requisitions 
are not up to allotments, we are in 
position to go after the representa- 
tive, and urge a more generous 
use of displays in the market. 
Frequently, the district repre- 
sentative doesn’t sell the idea. of 
placing displays to the salesmen 
properly. He doesn’t insist upon 
each man’s taking an adequate 


supply with him when he calls on. 


the trade. Here again, congestion 
results, and the allotment system 
enables the house to uncover and 
correct a serious condition. 

Much could be written of sales- 
men’s cellars. In many cases, it 
is impossible to have the salesman 
call at the source of supply every 
day for his display material. So 
he takes enough to last a week or 
a month. Obviously he can’t carry 
it all with him. So he stores it 
at home. He gets in a nice sup- 
ply, and the next time he calls at 
the office, there’s a new piece. 
“That’s a knock-out,” he says. 
“Give me a bunch of them.” And 
so the new love replaces the last 
one, of which he also has a gen- 
erous supply, and another grave is 
dug. 

Sometimes, too, the salesman 
gets sick of the sight of a particu- 
lar piece and lets it languish. Often 
he orders big supplies of large 
pieces, although he knows in his 
heart he won’t use them. No sales- 
man is particularly fond of carting 
big heavy displays around his ter- 
ritory—in the summer because it’s 
too hot, and in the winter because 
it’s too cold. At all other seasons, 
they’re just too heavy. Yet if he 
doesn’t order out some of those big 
new backgrounds, the house will 
think he’s dogging it. So he or- 
ders them, and down the cellar 
they go. 

The Dealer’s Back Room 


Of course the answer to this is 
proper education as to the sales 
and monetary value of displays, 
and consideration of the salesman’s 
problems. In the first instance, 
the dealer help inventory, with 
costs, is very effective. If a con- 
scientious man is impressed with 
the fact that display material is 
not just so much colored paper, 
but that it cost the firm a real sum 
of real money, he won’t handle it 
so carelessly. 

If the firm, in designing ma- 
terial, will look at the salesman’s 
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side of it, and keep the size 
and weight of the pieces as small 
as possible, the men are bound to 
respond, One concern, manufac- 
turing a low cost food product, has 
only one piece which won't fit 
comfortably into a salesman’s sam- 
ple case, and that is a background 
which is used only in elaborate 
windows. The result is that all 
the men are enthusiastic, and I 
don’t know of a company in the 
country which is better repre- 
sented in grocery stores. 

Finally, have you ever prowled 
around in a dealer’s back room or 
cellar? Here the shambles are 
most horrible, and one shudders to 
think of the aggregate amount of 
money wasted. Yet every defunct 
piece was sent out on its eye-fill- 
ing mission, with the fond and 
confident hope of someone pinned 
to it. 

Putting Off the Salesman 


Perhaps the greatest single leak 
here is the little game called “Put- 
ting off the Salesman.” The latter 
comes in with a good display, and 
asks the dealer for a window or a 
space on the shelf. The dealer 
hasn’t got it now, and he won't let 
the salesman tear out someone's 
else display. However, if the 
salesman will leave it, he, the 
dealer himself, will put it in. So 
the salesman does, and the dealer 
doesn’t, and there’s another little 
job for the undertaker. Probably 
the dealer has the best intentions, 
but he just never gets around to it. 
Or maybe he never expected to 
put it up anyway. In either event, 
another count has been added to 
the indictment that advertising is 
wasteful. 


Sales and advertising managers 
will do well to instruct salesmen 
never to leave displays with store- 
keepers. Further, they should be 
instructed never to leave a retail 
store without leaving some piece 
of advertising matter, however 
small, some place where it will 
work, 


Frequently advertisers send elab- 
orate displays indiscriminately to 
merchants. This is inviting disas- 
ter, and it is safe to say that a 
criminally small percentage of 
material so sent is used. It is far 
better to make the dealer send for 
the displays of his own accord, 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Succestions of methods 

for using current public 
statistics as a measure of 
purchasing power. 


lhree Prize Essays 


now published in book form 


N 1924 the J. Walter Thompson Company 
awarded the three prizes offered for the win- 
ning essays on the subject, ““A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States.’’ 


Now these three prize-winning essays have 
been published in book form for practical busi- 
ness use. 


First Award $1,500 to Essay entitled ‘‘An 


Index of the Incomes 
of Factory Workers in the United States,’’ by Professor 
William A. Berridge, Ph.D., Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, with the assistance of the 
Staff of the ‘‘Brown Bureau of Business Research.’’ 


This paper first presents a series of indexes show- 
ing the earnings of workers in certain groups of 
industries and then combines them into a general 
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Cuarr showing percentage of available posi- 
tions to applicants for positions. One of many 
charts showing relations between business con- 
ditions and consumers’ ability to buy. 


index of earnings of industrial workers. This 
general index is then converted into commodity 
purchasing power. 


Second Award $800 to Essay entitled ‘‘Con- 


tributions from Budget 
Studies to the Construction of a Statistical Index of 
the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the United 
States,’? by Dr. Emma A. Winslow, West View Park, 
Riverside, Connecticut. 


This essay approaches the subject from the view- 
point of expenditures as shown by family budgets. 


Third Award $500 to Essay entitled “A 


Statistical Index of the 
Purchasing Power of Consumers in the United States’’ 
(recommending the State Employment Office Index), 
by Richard A. Fly#@, Chitf;Division of Employment, 
New York State Department of Labor, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York City. 


This paper establishes the fact that the ratio 
between the number of applicants for employ- 
ment and the actual employment available in the 
public employment offices may be used as a com- 
paratively simple index recording variations in 
purchasing power. 


Sales managers will find in this book practical 
suggestions for the working methods by which 
current public statistics can be used as a measure 
of the purchasing power of their customers. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of this 
book upon receipt of $4.00. If you wish to return 
the book within five days, money will be refunded. 
Address Research Dept., J. Walter Thompson 
Company, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
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A Year-Round Contest That Works 


Westinghouse Lamp Company Borrows Stock Exchange Methods 
for Maintaining Interest in Twelve Months’ Contest for Salesmen 


NE of the cardinal rules to 
be observed in the planning 


of a sales contest is “make 
it short.” To avoid lagging of in- 
terest and loss of stimulation to in- 
creased sales, three or four months 
is ordinarily considered as long a 
period as most contests can suc- 
cessfully hold up. How the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company forms 
the exception that proves this rule 
is told here in the story of a year- 
round contest plan used by that 
company with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Sales managers will find in the 
following account an idea which 
may be adapted to other merchan- 
dise lines, particularly those that 
are sold on a contract basis. The 
measure of results is in effect a 
pretty accurate gauge of a sales- 
man’s efficiency, since it requires 
as much attention to renewal or 
reorder business as it does to new 
business; where it is desirable to 
include credits to salesmen for 
other activity, such as the sale of 
advertising material to dealers, this 
can easily be incorporated into the 
plan of contest. In fact, it was 
done in this case. 


A Wall Street Contest 


Approximately four months were 
spent in the preparation of the 
tules and regulations governing 
the contest after the central idea 
was hit upon, and a large number 
of hypothetical cases were followed 
through to a conclusion to verify 
the effectiveness and fairness of 
each rule. At the very start, auto- 
mobile or airplane races, golf 
games and other sporting events 
were discarded as being trite sub- 
jects over which the majority of 
salesmen would soon lose their en- 
thusiasm. 


The idea finally adopted was a 
stock exchange on which each 
salesman represented an issue of 
stock with prizes for the salesmen 
who obtain the greatest increase in 
the market value of their stock. 
Market values fluctuate from 
month to month, according to net 
increases or decreases in contract 


business signed or lost by the 
salesmen. 

At the beginning of the contest, 
each salesman was started at par, 
or 100, which represented the sum 
total of all his contracts in force 
at that time, irrespective of the ac- 
tual dollar value of those con- 
tracts. Thus each salesman started 
on an equal footing with every 
other salesman. The next step in 
the development of the stock mar- 
ket contest was the creating of a 
point system of credits which 
would be equitable to all salesmen, 
whether located in large territories 
or small areas, whether operating 
in busy industrial centers or 
“working the sticks” where con- 
tracts are more widely separated 
and smaller in dollar value. This 
is worked out on a system of grad- 
uated points, according to contract 
value. The tables below are based 
on Mazda lamp contract values, 
but could easily be altered to cover 
another merchandise line. 

LARGE LAMPS 


Contract Value Points 
GES as oe cecetadeueweetens 1 
Sl LT ee Oe TT Ce Cee 2 
C1 ee PEE ee er 3 
MAME acre adeviewa cues aeuwaete 4 
PME Ji vivaedenediun vdaawes 6 
ROGUE aise ctudcaceu ae wasamawee 10 
MUMMIOO ia uiiewdaeencneudnaener 16 
Z5OOO (GR GUER owe cscasccaws 25 
MINIATURE LAMPS 
Contract Value Points 
Or SG aewscieduaveeuueaxes a 
INO sob aid adie eadivivrawanemed 7 
Pe kia ed awesacsuweseaases 10 
FNP ka ccdleacaedc we wemueee 15 
ESOOG (Or: OVER). cccciwccccas 25 
PROJECTION LAMPS 
Contract Value Points 
NE ere errr eer 2 
NN wdiwiabsdeleredacewer ces 3 
BOO oc ccccnscccvecsceesces a 
PIU a caine cedavscdinsescuass 6 
WOO ita desvesncaetesneeded 10 
ROROOG sarcccceaccwecsccaneevs 16 
ZOO0G C68: OVER) acai tn wiccensas 25 
By estimating the maximum 


point credit on large contracts, it 
obviates the possibility of any one 
salesman clinching the contest 
through the fortunate acquisition 
of one or two big contracts. It so 
happened that the salesman who 
stood at the top of the list at the 
end of the first month, through the 
signing up of two very large lamp 
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contracts, slipped back to twenty- 
fifth place at the end of the third 
month. This was due not only to 
the limitation put on maximum 
point credits, but to penalties at- 
tached to the failure to renew cer- 
tain contracts at their expiration. 
These penalties in points corre- 
spond in value to point credits, so 
that a man starting at par (100) 
must renew all existing credits dur- 
ing the year, or failing to do so, 
must substitute for them new con- 
tracts of equal value. Otherwise 
his market value drops below par, 
or if he has raised it above par, his 
standing suffers accordingly. 

The differential in point values 
between large and miniature or 
automobile lamps was arbitrarily 
established further to equalize the 
possibilities of the salesmen work- 
ing in these two different fields. 
One other equalizing factor was in- 
troduced to avoid handicapping the 
salesmen working the small dealer 
trade. For every $40 worth of ad- 
vertising material sold, the sales- 
man is given a credit of one point. 


Keeping Contest Records 


At the close of each month the 
district sales manager turns in a 
report for each of his salesmen, 
showing the number of lost con- 
tracts as well as new contracts. 
The net result, with whatever cred- 
its there are for advertising mate- 
rial sold, determines the salesman’s 
net gain or loss for the month. 
The reports of all the salesmen are 
then tabulated at the home office 
and a market report is issued in 
the same form as stock quoted in 
the daily newspapers. 

Two sets of prizes are awarded, 
one set of grand prizes for highest 
market values at the close of the 
year, and another set for greatest 
market value increased during each 
quarter. These prizes are in the 
form of common stock of the 
Westinghouse Company, which 
gives the added incentive to the 
salesmen of becoming stockholders 
in their company. Thus it is a 
stock market contest in more than 
one sense. 
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Due to the fluctuations in the 
salesmen’s market value from 
month to month, there is a new 
group of top men practically every 
month, and it is impossible to pre- 
dict the winners even at a late 
hour. One sizeable contract at the 
last minute may put a man in the 
running where he formerly was be- 
low the first fifteen or twenty men. 
Also it is practically impossible for 
the same man to win more than 
one or two quarterly prizes at the 
most, because his market value at 
the end of any quarter is his start- 
ing point for the competition for 
the following quarter. Hence, if 
he has made a good showing in 
one quarter, it is all the more 
difficult for him to repeat as he 
must practically redouble his 
efforts. 

While all salesmen are eligible 
to compete for the quarterly prizes, 
in order to qualify for the major 
prize competition, a salesman must 
raise his market value to fifty 
points above par, or 150. In other 
words, the major prizes awarded at 
the end of the year go to those men 
whose market value shows the 
greatest increase above 150. If 
they remain at par or register less 


than 50 points net increase, they 
are ineligible to compete for the 
major prizes. 

The above account merely 
touches upon the high spots of this 
unique form of contest. Such con- 
siderations as eligibility of new 
salesmen, non-qualifying contracts, 
divided credit, etc., are all covered 
in the rule book issued to each 
salesman by the company. This 
booklet also provides a handy 
method for each salesman to rec- 
ord each month his own standing 
in the contest, as well as the 
monthly high man and quarterly 
prize winners. This gives him a 
comparative method of estimating 
his own chances and knowing 
what he has to do in order to keep 
in the running. 

From an executive standpoint, 
this form of contest has a novel 
angle in that the sales manager 
has before him each month vir- 
tually an efficiency record in con- 
venient short form covering every 
salesman in the field, and by 
watching the plus and minus signs 
in the last column of the market 
report, he knows whether or not 
business is generally good or 
whether it is falling off. 


When Rumor Mongers Attack 
Your Business 


HE rumor monger is one of 

the most despicable characters 
to be found in business. On the 
tip of his tongue is all manner of 
gossip, reports, rumors, and alleged 
“inside information.” 

There are few concerns, particu- 
larly those concerns which have 
managed to grow large and pros- 
perous, who have not, in one way 
or another, suffered from false 
rumors, spread about the industrial 
and business world by these rats 
of business. 

Several years ago the owners of 
a large theater in Chicago suddenly 
noticed a falling off in patronage. 
Investigation showed that the re- 
port had been spread throughout 
certain sections of the city that 
the new theater was unsafe—that 
it might be expected to collapse at 
any moment. 

Instead of greeting the report 
with dignified silence the owners 
immediately called in the city 
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building authorities, noted archi- 
tects and builders, and instituted a 
thorough inspection of the build- 
ing. Reports of these authorities 
were published in large space— 
paid space, together with an offer 
of a reward to anyone who nailed 
the instigator of the malicious 
report. 

Bank records are filled with 
cases where banks have been seri- 
ously embarrassed by reason of 
“runs” resulting from rumors. One 
Chicago bank suffered a severe 
“run” as the direct result of rumors 
spread among depositors of foreign 
birth. 

The old idea among business 
men, when faced with the problem 
of handling malicious rumors, was 
to greet them with a dignified 
silence. Later it became fashion- 
able to make heated and indignant 
denials to bright young cub report- 
ers, who listened respectfully, but 
were unable to break into print 
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with more than a few lines of copy. 
But today many concerns, when 
confronted with the problem, do 
not hesitate to come out in the 
open and publish sane and frank 
statements which soon put an end 
to false and damaging rumors. 


Just recently word has been 
whispered around in the shoe trade 
that Roberts, Johnson and Rand 
had set aside an enormous fund 
with which to go into the retail 
shoe business. Who started the 
rumor is of course a mystery, but 
because “lies travel by fast express, 
and truth by slow freight,” as some 
one said, the company did not hesi- 
tate to use page advertisements in 
the business papers reaching the 
shoe trade to deny the rumors. 


In preparing a statement to deny 
a malicious rumor it is often a 
temptation to assume the role of a 
maligned and persecuted martyr to 
an idea, or to indulge in bitter and 
caustic attacks on the “perpetra- 
tors of this infamous lie.” The 
Roberts, Johnson and Rand copy, 
however, is just a plain, sincere 
statement of the company’s policy, 
which carries conviction through 
its very restraint. It reads: 


There are rumors being circulated that 
we are considering the opening of retail 
stores, which would place us in direct 
competition with our customers. 

We realize that such a report, though 
untrue, may have a tendency to disturb 
some of our good customers who are en- 
titled to know the facts. Our policy has 
been, and is now, to make as good shoes 
as we can; sell them at the lowest margin 
of profit; help our customers to advertise 
and popularize our shoes, and not to en- 
gage in competition with them by starting 
retail stores. 

We believe there is a place for the shoe 
manufacturer and a place for the shoe re- 
tailer, and that the rights of each should be 
respected. So long as these conditions ex- 
ist, we cannot see how we can actively 
solicit the business of the retailer and at 
the same time compete with him by starting 
retail stores in which we are financially 
interested. 

Our large volume of business has been 
built by respecting the rights of the re- 
tailer, keeping within our province, ren- 
dering as good service as we can, and by 
making and selling good shoes at the low- 
est price; and if any rumor or report comes 
to you that we are starting retail stores, 
we shall thank you to write us, giving 
the name of the retail store we are reported 
to be supporting, or in which we are inter- 
ested, and we will quickly make it clear 
to you that such a report is unfounded and 
untrue. 

We solicit your business and will do 
all we can to serve you well. 

Yours truly, 
RoBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND (Branch). 
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' Bright Spots 


in Business 


STANDING OF TERRITORI; 
ATLANTA 
BesTon 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 

CINCINNAT) 

COLUMBUS 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


July Sales Level Well Above 1924 With Every 
Prospect for Liberal Buying in August 


In many lines the summer slump has been conspicuous by its absence. Sales have been well 
maintained and even retailers who complained bitterly in the spring are enjoying a profitable 


summer. 


abatement in spite of talk to that effect. 


Many sales organizations are laying plans for strenuous fall campaigns. 
cultural outlook is encouraging except in a few small areas. 


The agri- 
Building shows no signs of 


Mailorder sales, car loadings, employment, indus- 


trial buying and steel production are all ahead of last year. New York, Chicago, Detroit, Akron, 
Atlanta, Duluth, Minneapolis, South Bend, Kansas City, Milwaukee and Birmingham among 
cities where August selling efforts should show good results. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Heavy orders for tires preclude possibilities 
of summer slump in employment and tire 
production in the Akron district, where more 
than 50 per cent of America’s tire produc- 
tion is sent. United Business Service reports 
Akron as offering excellent possibilities for 
August selling. Retailers and department 
stores report sales ahead of last year, and 
labor is well employed. Output of balloon 
tires almost ten times as large as last year. 


ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Work on the new Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament for the 
Altoona Diocese of the Catholic church, to cost $1,000,000, has 
been started. New city hall to cost $275,000 exclusive of fur- 
nishings, is now in progress. Employment said to be practic- 
ally 100 per cent for skilled artisans and for men in the build- 
ing trades. Savings deposits for June increased approximately 
10 per cent over June, 1924. 


ATLANTA, (€ SORGIA 


Prospects for fall business in Georgia are 
better than at any time in the past five years. 
Cotton crop estimated at 1,300,000 bales; 
Peach crop brought $9,000,000; tobacco crop, 
$15,000,000. Labor is well employed, and 
building is active, although not quite equal 
to 1924. Vigorous sales efforts should be 
well repaid in Atlanta and Georgia terri- 
tory this fall. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Building trades are well employed, and both 
retail and wholesale trade show slight in- 
creases over last year, particularly dry goods 
trade, which shows an increase of 15 to 20 
per cent over last year. Recent rains have 
improved crops, and yields range from good 
to excellent. Debits to individual accounts 
as reported by the Federal Reserve Bank for 
week ending July 8 were $109,346,000, as 
compared with $68,553,000 for corresponding 
week of 1924. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Factories are all running on full time, and building operations 
are active. Labor is well employed, and there is an actual 
shortage of agricultural and dairying labor. Crops are very 
good, and retail sales are slightly ahead of last year, with 
collections reported as fair. Bank clearings show a fair in- 
crease over last year. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Production in the iron and steel industry is well maintained, 
and an increase in production is anticipated in the near future. 
There is very little surplus production on hand, and inquiries 
and orders indicate a continuation of good business. Reports 
agree that Birmingham offers good opportunities for August 
selling, as all conditions which contribute to the prosperity of 
this district are good. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
A new Statler hotel in Boston to cost $12,- 
000,000 has been definitely announced, which 
will contain 1,300 rooms. Boot and shoe 
factories are more fully employed at present 
than at any time since the Easter period. 
Some factories report overtime work. Ac- 
tivity in the woolen and textile mills is in- 
creasing. Mills at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
are reported as working practically on full 
time. Building is from 10 to 12 per cent 
ahead of last year. Crops in New England 
are in good condition, it is reported. De- 
partment store business is ahead of last year 

and retailers generally report improved sales. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Automobile manufacturing is ahead of 1924, and conditions 
in the iron and steel industry are showing a slight improve- 
ment. ‘Tire manufacturers are increasing output. Manufac- 
turers of rayon are working at capacity. Dry goods whole- 
salers report sales ahead of 1924, and crops are in good con- 
dition. Debits to individual accounts as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the week ending July 8 were approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 ahead of the corresponding week in 1924. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Building for the first fifteen days of July 
totals $9,837,900, approximately $400,000 
ahead of the same period of 1924. Whaole- 
sale dry goods houses report distribution 
considerably ahead of last July. Retail sales 
both in downtown and neighborhood districts 
are reported active, and ahead of last sum- 
mer. There is virtually no unemployment, 
and every condition points to prosperous fall 
business in the Chicago district. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Automobile dealers report sales particularly good, one com- 
pany in the high-priced field claiming that sales are about 150 
cars ahead of deliveries. Hardware jobbers report trade well 
ahead of 1924. Building permits for June were nearly $1,000,- 
000 ahead of June, 1924. Recent rain has helped crops. Debits 
to individual accounts as reported by Federal Reserve Bank 
for week ending July 8 were $75,918,000, as compared with 
$64,707,000 for the same week in 1924. Labor is well employed. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Manufacturers of machine tools report im- 
provement in sales. Iron and_ steel mills 
report an active trade in car, rail and struc- 
tural steel. Operations average better than 
60 per cent of capacity. Building is active, 
and demand for brick, lumber, paint and 
plumbing supplies is brisk. Manufacturers 
in the men’s and women’s apparel trades 
report fair fill-in business and good volume 
of business for cloth. Agricultural prospects 
are improving due to recent rains. Retail 
sales are slightly ahead of last year. United 
Business Service includes Cleveland in the 
list of best cities for August selling. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


National Cash Register reports Columbus agency as having 
had best month in history of agency during June. Retail sales 
are holding up well through the summer, and employment is 
generally good. Debits to individual accounts as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank for week ending July 8 were $33,- 
900,000, as compared with $29,153,000 for the corresponding 
week of 1924. Several large building and improvement proj- 
ects are keeping labor well employed. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Building continues very active in Denver, and heaviest volume 
of summer trafhe ever known is keeping retail sales well ahead 
of last vear. There is no unemployment in Denver. Crop 
conditions are fairly favorable, although drought has hindered 
agriculturing to some extent. Debits to individual accounts as 
reported by Federal Reserve Bank show an increase of more 
than $8,000,000 for the week ending July 8, as compared with 
the corresponding week of 1924. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Over the north half of Texas cotton is gen- 
erally in a fair condition. Volume of busi- 
ness is holding up well, and building activity 
shows no signs of abating. Resources and 
deposits of Dallas banks, as reported June 
30, show gains of $22,000,000 over the same 
date of 1924. Due to drought crop condi- 
tions in Texas are spotted, and should be 
studied carefully by all sale; managers, 
Building permits issued during June in Dal- 
las were almost double the amount for June, 
1924. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
A corn crop one-fourth larger than last year 
has been forecast by the Department of 
Agriculture, which places the prospective 
production at more than 3,000,000 bushels. 
Street car strike affects retail sales in the 
city of Des Moines. Building continues fairly 
active. Oats, barley, rye, and several other 
important crops are expected to yield more 
than last year. Business in Iowa this fall 
should be better than for the past several 
years. 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


For July 16 employment in Detroit reached a new high rec- 
ord for 1925. A total of 242,163 men is now employed in 79 
automobile and accessories plants. This is within 500 men 
of the high record for all time. Building continues brisk and 


retail sales are well maintained through the summer. All 
trades are well employed, and due to vigorous sales drives 
of a number of manufacturers, employment promises to con- 
tinue at high levels well through the fall; 83,833 lots were 
subdivided in Wayne County from January 1 to July 1. It 
is claimed that 90 per cent of these lots were sold during this 
period. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Building operations in Fort Worth show a 
gain of approximately 30 per cent for the 
first six months of 1925. Business in prac- 
tically all lines is reported good during July, 
and in nearly every case ahead of the same 
period last year, in spite of the fact that 
dry, hot weather had a tendency to slow 
up trade. Fort Worth’s trade territory— 
west Texas and the Panhandle—was re- 
ported in excellent shape. The wheat crop 
promises to turn out far better than was 
expected, and cotton prospects are excellent. 
A large increase in acreage of cotton is 
reported in the Fort Worth trade territory. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
As the cotton crop starts to move, Galveston becomes one of 
the busiest cities in the state, and as it is reported by the 
United Business Service as being one of the best cities for 
August selling, sales managers should watch this market care- 
fully. Debits to individual accounts as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank for the week ending July 8 were $7,620,000 
as compared with $5,297,000 for the corresponding week of 
1924. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Contract has been awarded for the erection 
of a 16 story medical arts building to cost 
approximately $2,000,000. Value of exports 
handled through the port of Houston for the 
fiscal vear ending June 30 increased $268,- 
258,971, or 147 per cent over the preceding 
year, according to the report of the collector 
of customs. The new city directory just 
published credits Houston with a population 
of 252,976. Crops along the Gulf Coast, 
which forms a part of the Houston trade 
territory, are in a better condition than gen- 
erally prevails throughout the state. Fall 
business in Houston should be good. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Several automobile factories report manv_ unfilled orders on 
hand. Nordyke and Marmon sales for June are more than 
double the sale for June, 1924. There is no unemployment 
of consequence in Indianapolis, and building permits during 
July were more numerous than in July, 1924. Reports for 
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retail business have taken an optimistic turn in the past few 
weeks, and sales are reported unusually good for midsummer. 
Crops are well up to the average, and both corn and vats 
are expected to bring a good yield. Jobbers report that July 
showed a nice increase in sales. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
A $2,000,000 airplane plant is announced 
for early construction by the Kansas City 
Syndicate and Anthony Fokker, inventor of 
the Fokker airplane. Building permits in 
June were more than four times the value 
of permits issued in 1924. Wheat crop is 
expected to be short, but is more than offset 
by the higher prices. Corn prospects are 
good. Livestock prices are higher, and bank 
deposits show an increase of 14 per cent. 
Demand for labor said to be in excess of 
supply. This statement is verified by a big 
increase in the number of “help wanted” 
ads being printed in daily papers. Hardware trade is reported 
about 12 per cent above last year. The implement dealers 
report sales approximately double those of 1924. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Industrial conditions are improving and activity is increasing. 
Considerable volume of public improvement work is helping 
the employment situation. In spite of pessimistic reports from 
certain retailers, volume of business continues ahead of the 
last year, as evidenced by the report of debits to individual 
accounts from the Federal Reserve 3ank for the week ending 
July 8 The total amounted to $175,695,000, as compared with 
$134,763,000 for the corresponding week in 1924. The crops 
in southern California are expected to exceed those of a year 
ago. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
The wheat crop of Kentucky shows an in- 
crease of approximately 54 per cent, due 
partly to better condition at harvest, and 
to a 30 per cent increase in acreage. Corn 
estimates indicate an increase of 20,309,000 
bushels. The tobacco crop will be slightly 
less than that of 1924. 1925 has been the 
greatest building year in the history of Louis- 
ville. For the first six months of this year 
there was a gain of 48.5 per cent over 1924. 
Every indication points to an active trade 
in Louisville this fall. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Merchants are prepared for one of the earliest movements 
of cotton ever experienced in the Memphis market. In the 
Memphis trade district much of the cotton crop is already safe 
from damage, and it is expected that there will be an increase 
of 25 to 50 per cent over the production of last year. Labor 
is well employed, there being practically no unemployment 
in the city. While building in Memphis is not as active as 
last year, there is a vast amount of suburban development 
just outside the city limits, which contributes to Memphis activ- 
ities. Wholesalers report business fair, with a good demand 
for fall merchandise. Retailers and department stores report 
business well up to the average for midsummer, and are said 
to be buying liberally for fall. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
There is no summer slump evident, and it 
is reported that 10,000 more workers are 
employed here than at the same time last 
year. Automobile and allied industries, 
farm implements and hosiery lead the man- 
ufacturing field at present. Orders received 
by the Filer & Stowell Company and the 
Inland Steel Company recently aggregate 
$1,500,000, and inquiries at the Allis Chal- 
mers Company, which may lead to more 
than $1,000,000 in orders, promise steady 
work in the metal trades for the third quar- 
ter of 1925. A new million dollar addition 
to the Lakeside Power Plant has been announced by the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Light Company. Shoe, electric 
and auto plants have shown rapid increases, and have added 
many workers. Dairy farmers are getting high prices and 
Prospects are bright. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Business has maintained an even flow through the summer. 
Building is active and labor is well employed. The wholesale 
trade is fair; the retail trade is said to be well ahead of last 
year. Crop conditions generally are good, rain and warm 
weather having helped corn and small grains. Prospects for 
large yields are promising. Debits to individual accounts as 
reported by the Federal Reserve Bank for week ending July 8 
were $82,102,000, as compared with $66,796,000 for the cor- 
responding week of 1924. Sales effort in August in this market 
should bring good results. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


It is expected that fully one million tourists will visit Mon- 
treal this summer, as a large number of big conventions are 
scheduled. Wholesale trade shows steady improvement, and 
with the exception of grain, exports are showing improvement. 
Retail sales are good. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

In spite of pessimistic reports from wholesalers and jobbers. 
who claim that buying is conservative, that retail trade 1s 
only fair, and that there is little demand for manufactured 
products, check transactions show a healthy increase from 


week to week. Crop development has been retarded by dry 
and unseasonably hot wea:her. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Activity in the building trade continues brisk. 
Lumber mills, including pine, cypress and 
hardwood interests report improvement in 
demand. Recent rains have helped crops. 
Cotton, rice and sugar cane are all making 
good progress, and are in favorable condi- 
tion. Business is expected to show a marked 
improvement in August, and New Orleans 
is listed among the best cities for August 
selling by the United Business Service. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Department stores report that business so far this summer has 
been better than at any time in their history. Earnings have 
been unusually good. Macy and Gimbel Brothers department 
stores are reporting comfortable increases in sales volume. 
Industry is maintaining a fairly high rate of activity. Employ- 
ment in railroad, transportation and shipping lines is increas- 
ing, and there has been a notable increase in building and 
construction activities in many cities in the state. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Rainfall in several sections has helped crops 
and improved business. General business con- 
ditions show a steady improvement over last 
year, as is evidenced by check transactions. 
Debits to individual accounts, as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank for the week 
ending July 8 is $21,500,000, an increase of 
more than $5,000,000 over the corresponding 
week of last year, and an increase of nearly 
$2,000,000 over the previous week of 1925. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Two new million dollar moving picture theaters were an- 
nounced in July for early construction in Omaha. The con- 
struction of one of these theaters promises to extend the retail 
district westward, and new stores are being planned. Building 
continues active, although there is some unemployment. Whole- 
sale trade is reported as fair, but retail trade suffered in July 
due to extreme hot weather. Corn harvest is expected to be 
at least two weeks ahead of last year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia’s two important industries—tex- 
tiles and shipbuilding—show marked im- 
provement. Reports from thirty-five differ 
ent lines show business generally good, 
twenty-four declaring volume fair, seven 
good, and four poor. Retail sales are ahead 
of last year. Philadelphia is today one of 
the most prosperous markets in the United 
States, and factory employment decreased in 
June less than 1 per cent. Savings deposits 
as of July 1 showed an increase of $20,000,- 
000 over the same date a year ago. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Westinghouse Electric has started construction of a $500,000 
brass foundry at Linhart, one mile from the East Pittsburgh 
works. On July 20 Carnegie Steel Company reported a con- 
tinued increase in buying in all lines of steel material. Retail 
and department store trade is about equal to 1924. Steel activ- 
ities are maintained on a 60 to 70 per cent basis. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

Summer business in Portland has been good because of the 
large number of conventions and many tourists having in- 
creased business in downtown stores. However, wholesalers 
report that trade is only fair. Building is active, and labor 
is well employed. There has been considerable improvement 
in July in the lumber market and prices are strong. This 
condition encourages increased operations. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Activity in the silk mills is increasing, this 
division of the textile industry being the 
most active of the entire group. Production 
in cotton mills is slightly off, while the man- 
ufacture of woolen continues at a fair rate. 
Jewelry manufacturers claim that business 
is slow. Retailers say that business this 
summer compares favorably with last sum- 
mer, showing a slight increase. Wholesale 
trade is reported as fair. Building activity 
continues brisk. Debits to individual ac- 
counts as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the week ending July 8, were $35,- 
753,000, as compared with $27,671,000 for 
the corresponding week of 1924. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Men's clothing, electrical machinery and supplies, foundry and 
machine shop products, and photographic material manufac- 
turers all report considerable activity and good business. Labor 
is well employed, and building is active. Retail sales are said 
to be holding up well for the summer. According to a report 
of the United States Bureau of Census, Rochester’s output of 
manufactured products show a gain of 15.9 per cent. Debits 
to individual accounts for the week ending July 8 show an 
increase of $10,560,000 over the corresponding week of 1924. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Retail stores report good response to offer- 
ings of summer merchandise, and_ stocks 
are said to be moving satisfactorily. St. 
Louis wholesale dry goods houses claim that 
business shows a fair increase over last 
year, and that stocks in the hands of re- 
tailers are low. Favorable crop conditions 
in the southern states point to an active fall 
trade in St. Louis. Building activity con- 
tinues brisk, and steel plant and automobile 
manufacturers are working at capacity. The 
automobile plants are particularly busy. 
Labor in the shoe trade is well employed, 
and shoe manufacturers report satisfactory sales. Hardware 
jobbers report satisfactory sales in practically all lines. Auto- 
mobile dealers report sales of new cars and accessories as 
fairly good and ahead of last year in most cases. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Crop conditions around San Antonio are 
spotted, and in some counties in the San 
Antonio trade district are a complete fail- 
ure. Building continues active, but is largely 
confined to residences. There are perhaps as 
many diversified sources of income in the 
San Antonio territory as in any part of 
Texas, and failure of the major crops will 
not influence sales as much as might be 
expected, it is claimed. In spite of certain 
amount of pessimism, debits to individual 
accounts continued to show an increase over 
last vear, which tends to prove that expected 
crop failures have not cut down the normal 
volume of business. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
General business conditions are considerably improved in 
Washington. Indications point to better conditions, particu- 
larly in the lumber industry. Contracts exceeding $6,000.000 
have been awarded for the completion of a new state legislative 
hall at Olympia. Work will begin soon on an eleven story 
concrete apartment building to cost $500,000. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Jobbers’ sales show an improvement, and retailers and depart- 
ment stores report summer business well up to normal. Crops 
in the St. Paul territory are in a splendid condition, there hay- 
ing been plenty of rain in June and July. There is no un- 
employment. Building, manufacturing, railroad expansion and 
harvesting activities have absorbed the slight surplus of labor 
which existed earlier in the year. Building conditions are 
above normal and show fair increases over last year. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


More rain than usual in both May and June has helped both 
dry and irrigation farmers. Labor is well employed, with the 
exception of a slight surplus of railroad men. Building per- 
mits so far in 1925 are almost double the same period of 1924 
in residence building. Tourist travel is increasing substan- 
tially, and the high prices of metals stimulate mining activi- 
ties, which are being rapidly developed. The increasing im- 
portance of Salt Lake City as an industrial center should make 
this territory more productive in the future. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Crops in California will be far ahead of 
last year. Building permits are 11.3 per 
cent ahead of 1924, and at present the fol- 
lowing large projects are planned or under 
way: $3,000,000 Huckins Hotel; $3,000,000 
ofice and theater building; $2,500,000 Smith 
Hotel; $1,000,000 Army and Navy building; 
$1,000,000 Marine Corps building, and a 
$4,000,000 theater and office building. Whole- 
salers and jobbers report business ahead of 
the summer of 1924, and tourist trathe is 
largest on record, it is reported. Sales ef- 
forts in San Francisco this fall should be 
well repaid. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Wholesale and retail dealers in Spokane report sales in nearly 
every line are ahead of last year. Building permits are greater 
in 1925 than in any year since 1910. National advertising line- 
age in two papers are 144,000 lines ahead of last year. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates wheat crop will be approximately 
$37,000,000 greater than in 1924. Lumber shipments are ahead 
of last year and mining is very active. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sales of automobiles in Toledo and _ sur- 
rounding territory are very much better than 
at this time last year. Retail sales in all 
lines are good, and the recent high mark 
in employment is being well maintained. 
Evidence of business activity is found in a 
report from the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the week ending July 8, which shows an 
increase of approximately $13,000,000 over 
the corresponding week of 1924. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Labor is well employed and industrial activity continues brisk. 
Retail sales are being well maintained and there is practically 
no unemployment. Debits to individual accounts as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Bank for the week of July 8 were 
$19,175,000 as compared with $13,824,000 for the corresponding 


week in 1924. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Wholesale dry goods merchants report a gain over last year. 
Hardware and building supplies are enjoying brisk sales and 
rubber, tire and cannery plants are busy. Building is active, 
and although there is some slight unemployment in certain 
industries, there is practically no surplus of labor. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Recently the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company appropriated $2,000,000 for the 
construction of another seamless tube mill 
at the East Youngstown works. Steel mills 
in the Youngstown district are increasing 
activities, and are said to be operating on a 
basis of approximately 80 per cent capacity. 
Some of the independent steel mills are run- 
ning about 63 to 65 per cent capacity. Deb- 
its to individual accounts for week ending 
Juuly 8 were $15,811,000 as compared with 
$13,822,000 for the corresponding week of 
1924. 
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WhatAmerica’s Mining Industry Buys 


11,400 Mines and Quarries Spend a Billion 


Dollars a Year for Supplies and Equipment 


HE importance of the min- 
ing field as a market for all 
manner of products is shown 
in the fact that more than 2,500,000 
people are housed in homes and 
towns owned and operated by the 
coal mining companies alone. 
Practically all of the food, cloth- 
ing, household supplies and equip- 
ment used by these people is 
purchased through the mining 
companies; in many mining towns 
and villages the company store is 
the only store serving the entire 
community, and stocks from $50,- 
000 to $200,000 in mining com- 
pany stores are not uncommon. 

These stores are operated by the 
mining companies, but are usually 
under the direct management of 
the store buyer, and are outside the 
control of the mining company’s 
purchasing department. 

In recent years most of the com- 
pany stores have undergone a 
great improvement. Instead of the 
old-time company store which 
handled bulk, unbranded merchan- 
dise, which was bought on a low 
price basis and sold for the highest 
possible prices, these stores now 
handle the most up-to-date mer- 
chandise, and are managed on a 
business-like basis, and sell for fair 
prices. 

_ It has been estimated that there 
is a monthly business of $25,- 
000,000 transacted in the mining 


company stores of the country, or 
a total of $300,000,000 annually. 
Many companies operate a string 
of stores, one for each mining 
operation. The recent tendency 
for consolidation in mining opera- 
tions has increased the individual 
buying power of many mining 
company stores and instead of 
operating one or two stores, some 
of the larger companies operate six 
to a dozen. 


$400,000,000 for Equipment 


In Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois and Kentucky alone, there 
are fully 500 companies who oper- 
ate several stores each, and whose 
merchandise inventory will run as 
high as $500,000. 

As large as it is, however, the 
merchandise market is by no means 
the most important part of the coal 
industry, although of course a 
greater number of sales managers 
are interested in this phase of the 
market. When it is remembered 
that the average cost of a bitum- 
inous coal mine of million-ton ca- 
pacity is $2,500,000, that an anthra- 
cite mine of similar capacity repre- 
sents an investment of $8,000,000, 
it will be seen that the market is 
an enormous one. 

There are approximately 6,300 
mechanically operated coal mines 
in this country, and it is claimed 
that $400,000,000 is spent annually 
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on equipment. This is varied; for 
example, here are some of the re- 
Guirements of a modern coal mine: 
the top works in addition to the 
tipple or breaker (which houses the 
machinery for crushing, screening, 
washing and picking the coal) in- 
cludes power house, machine shop, 
sub-stations, warehouses, stables, 
and powder houses. 

Electric power is an increasingly 
important factor in coal mine op- 
eration. The generation, distribu- 
tion and application of electric 
power to coal mining involves 
thousands of steam turbines, 15,000 
steam engines, 15,000 generators, 
motor-generator sets, rotary con- 
vertors and transformers, and 118,- 
000 motors totaling 4,515,000 horse 
power. In addition to this, the coal 
mines buy about one million elec- 
trical horse power annually from 
central stations. 

Down in the mines there are 
more than 20,000 electric mining 
machines now in use. Other ma- 
chinery includes thousands of air 
compressors, air and electric drills, 
conveyors, etc. There are more 
than 12,000 hoists in use in the 
coal mining industry. Many of 
these require motors up to 2,000 
horse power. Steam hoists are also 
widely used. Each year the coal 
mines buy approximately 15,000,- 
000 feet of wire rope and 4,000,000 
feet of manila rope for hoisting, 
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Modern mining operation requires a vast amount of equipment and machinery 


haulage and rope transmissions. 


About 20,000 pumps operate con- 
tinuously keeping the mines dry. 
In addition to these the industry 
uses pumps for coal washing, 
boiler feeding, water supply, fire 
protection, etc. 

It is estimated that the coal 
mines operate 200,000 miles of 
track, using more than 20,000 loco- 
motives, electric, steam and gaso- 
line. There are about 50,000 miles 
of trackage which is electrified— 
equaling the combined length of 
the street and interurban railway 
mileage in the country. More than 
750,000 cars are used. 


In addition to all this mechan- 
ical equipment, there must always 
be a well equipped machine and 
blacksmith shop. Supplies in these 
shops are varied and plentiful, for 
the mines are often a long distance 
from.sources of supplies and shut- 
downs are too expensive to risk for 
the want of ample supplies for 
repairs. Often there are from 200 
te 500 items carried in stock in the 
repair and supply shops, some of 
the inventories running as high as 
$50,000. 

The superintendent of the smal- 
ler mines is usually the man who 
does the buying. But in the larger 
mines there is often a general man- 
ager who must be consulted. The 
tendency for the past few years 
having been towards consolidation, 
there are often many small mines 
operated under one management. 
These larger organizations, of 
course, usually employ purchasing 
agents who are responsible for 
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purchasing for a group of mines. 
But the presence of a purchasing 
agent does not mean that the sales- 
man’s work is simplified, for the 
purchasing agent is guided by the 
wishes of the mine superintendent, 
or general manager. 

In the sale of the larger items 
of equipment, there is, of course, 
the engineering problem which 
takes the transaction out of the 
class of ordinary salesmanship and 
requires a vast amount of prelim- 
inary study and_ investigation 
before the sale is finally completed. 
But there are hundreds of items in 
constant use by the mines which 
involve no complicated engineer- 
ing problems and which can be 
sold by regular salesmen who call 
on other classes of trade. 


In the operation of towns and 
villages, the mining companies be- 
come prospects for almost every- 
thing which would be sold to pros- 
pects in many varied lines and 
fields. For example, many mining 
companies maintain schools, play- 
grounds, hotels, recreational facil- 
ities, laundries and hospitals. In 
selling products for these activities 
it is necessary for the salesmen to 
call first on the men in charge of 
the various departments or activi- 
ties, for it is with these men that 
the demand originates, and only 
through them that the order is 
finally put through to completion, 
although the final placing of the 
order may rest with the purchasing 
agent. Machinery for cutting costs 
is one of the most important 


considerations in the operation of 
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coal mines. It is claimed that 
many mines cannot be operated on 
a profitable basis without large 
investments in cost cutting ma- 
chinery. In order to compete with 
the mines that are equipped with 
modern machinery, many mines 
must be modernized in the very 
near future, and this is creating a 
big market for machinery and 
equipment and opens an opportun- 
ity for sales of machinery and 
devices which will increase output 
or reduce costs. 


Outside the coal mining field 
there is also a big market among 
other types of mines. Among the 
principal metals produced in this 
country are copper, lead and zinc, 
gold and silver, and aluminum. 
There are approximately 1,630 
mines of all kinds, employing 
something like 80,000 wage earn- 
ers. This figure, of course, varies 
widely according to the condition 
of the various metal markets and 
the demand for the products of the 
mines. 

Activities Auxiliary to Mining 


In an analysis of this market the 
various operations connected with 
metal mining must be included as 
a part of the market. Not only do 
the mining companies operate 
mines, but smelters, power plants, 
mills, shops and complete towns 
are a part of the activities of many 
mining companies. 

For example, the American 
Bauxite Company’s operations at 
Bauxite, Arkansas, are more or less 
typical of the varied activities of 
a large mining company. An 
article in the DuPont Magazine 
says, “The three thousand inhabi- 
tants of this town (Bauxite) are 
dependent on the company for 
their living, and two thousand citi- 
zens of the county are partially 
dependent upon it. The company 
pays all the real estate taxes of the 
town, keeps up the roads, main- 
tains a hospital—one of the best in 
the state—to treat any resident of 
the county, does mosquito control 
work to banish malaria, and main- 
tains all the public utilities of 
Bauxite. In addition to company 
buildings, more than 600 cottages 
and bungalows are rented to em- 
ployees for from $3 to $15 a month. 
The schools are well equipped at 
company expense, and the com- 
pany supplies the greater portion 

(Continued on page 123) 
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CTUAL facts have demonstrated 
time and again that ordinary 
covers cannot be compared to 
Molloy Made Covers for endurance 
under rough treatment. 


Consider the Ostrander Seymour 
Company catalog shown here. It 
was produced two years ago, by the 
Gage Printing Company of Battle 
Creek. Since that time notes and 
data have accumulated between the 
leaves of the sales manager’s copy 
until it bulks to almost twice the 
normal thickness which strains the 
binding. 


Furthermore this book has been 
thrown—not laid—on the desk 
top several times each day for two 
years, as telephone inquiries were 
answered by the manager. Yet no 
leaf has come loose, nor has the 
cover torn at any place. It is still 
intact! 


It is not surprising that the 
Ostrander Seymour Company has 
contracted for a Molloy Made 
Cover on its next catalog. Let us 
tell you about a cover that will give 
the same kind of service on your 
book. The cost is moderate. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2869 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 


Commercial Covers § 


Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 


300Madison Avenue, New York 


for Every Purpose 


: Will uw Catalog Stand Up 


Through Iwo Years of Rough Treatment? 


MOLLOY MADE 


> 
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What Is 


Merchandising? 


T ISN’T merely“loading” the dealer. That’s 
no trick at all. Any newspaper, anywhere, 
strong or weak,with a fast-working merchan- 
dise service can do it. 


But “loading” is merely one-tenth of the 
operation. 


To that must be added in proper sequence: 
Profound knowledge of the market; rea/ 
knowledge of merchandising principles; actual, 
not hoped-for, dealer co-operation; efficient 
field work; real counsel instead of haphazard 
ouess-work. 


Then: An adequate and responsive newspaper 
circulation. 


There you have the other nine-tenths of the 
cycle — real newspaper merchandising. 


That’s the kind of merchandising service 
the Chicago Evening American renders, 
without “goulash” or frills. 


Any responsible advertiser may avail 
himself of it. 
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Daily average net paid circulation for 
first six months of 1925 — 461,596 
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What Sort of Postage Brings the 
Biggest Returns? 


United States Chamber of Commerce Uses 60,000 Letters to 
Test Pulling Power of Five Different Types of Postage 


N interesting test of the rela- 
A tive pulling power of direct 
mail when enclosed in en- 
velopes bearing different types of 
postage has been completed by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
In order to determine 


folding and enclosing, typewritten 
name fill-in, signature, and selling 
material were identical throughout 
the 60,000 units. 

There were 11,704 two-cent 
metered envelopes, sealed, key 
93 A; 12,000 two-cent government 


Returns from the metered mail, 
both first class and third class, 
came in more quickly, indicating 
that the metered mail was handled 

more rapidly in the post office. 
The mailing under the key 93 A, 
which was the two-cent metered 
mail, brought the great- 


whether two-cent me- 
tered mail, two-cent gov- 
ernment stamped envel- 
opes, one-cent metered 
mail, one-cent adhesive 
stamps, or one-cent gov- 
ernment stamped envel- 
opes would bring vary- 
ing returns, officials of 
the organization made 
an exhaustive test on a 


list of 60,000 names oa 
which had been furn- 190 
ished by subscribers. ae 


The names were then 160 
placed on cards which 
were very thoroughly 130 
shuffled so that there 120 
could be no semblance a 
of order of any kind, 
either alphabetically or 
territorially. 

All the names _ had 
been circularized several 
times before, so that the 
cream had been entirely 
skimmed off. The cards 
were separated in five 
groups of 12,000 each. 


od SSSEEBESE 8 


¢ 


est number of returns— 
204, by October 11, 
which was the date set 
for closing the test on 
all five classes of postage 
used in the test. 

The next most pro- 
ductive mailing was the 
two-cent government 
stamped envelopes which 
brought 182 orders. Next 
came the one-cent me- 
tered envelopes which 
brought 160 orders; next 
the one-cent adhesive 
stamped envelopes which 
resulted in 140 orders. 
The one-cent govern- 
ment stamped envelopes 
brought the smallest re- 
turns, 130 orders. 

One weakness of this 
test lies in the fact that 
no test was made of two- 
cent adhesive stamps, as 
it will be noted that 
there was considerable 
difference in the returns 


The mailing consisted 
of a number ten envel- 
ope, containing a mul- 
tigraphed and filled let- 
ter, two-color illustrated 
circular, two-color blotter, and a 
one-cent government post card. 
Each piece had been thoroughly 
tested and found to be productive 


of profitable results in proportion 
to the cost. 


Each set of 12,000 cards was 
Siven a distinguishing key or sym- 
bol. This “key” corresponded 
With the kind of postage used, and 
Was the only variable factor in the 
entire test. All other features of 
the mailing, such as methods of 


In the above chart the top line indicates that the highest return 
from the test mailing sent out by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, came from the 2 cent metered mail. 
were government stamped 2 cent envelopes, 1 cent metered mail, 
1 cent adhesive stamps, and 1 cent government stamped envelopes. 


stamped envelopes, sealed, key 
93 B; 12,455 one-cent metered 
envelopes, sealed pennysavers, key 
93 C; 11,912 one-cent adhesive 
stamped envelopes, sealed penny- 
savers, key 93 D; and 11,800 one- 
cent government stamped envel- 
opes, unsealed, key 93 E. 

So that every unit of the mail- 
ing would have an equal chance, 
the five sets of envelopes were all 
ready September 6 and were sent 
to the post office on that date. 
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Next in order 


from the one-cent affixed 
stamps, the one-cent gov- 
ernment stamped envel- 
opes and the one-cent 
metered envelopes. 

This test proves that 
two-cent mail is the best puller. 
The orders received were for $7.50. 
Total receipts from the 11,704 let- 
ters mailed under the metered 
envelopes were $1,552.40, as against 
total receipts of $975 from the 11,- 
800 letters mailed in a government 
stamped one-cent envelope. After 
deducting the extra cost of the 
two-cent postage, there remained 
$561 more from the two-cent me- 
tered mail than from the one-cent 
government stamped envelopes. 
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Joseph Ewing to Direct 
Simmons Sales 


Joseph Ewing has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales of the Simmons Company, 
makers of beds and bedding. His 
appointment took effect July 13. 
He will maintain offices in both 
New York and Chicago. 


Mr. Ewing has had a wide ex- 
perience in sales work of all kinds. 
He was formerly with Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agen- 
cy, in an executive capacity; later 
he acted as merchandising counsel 
for the Haskalite Manufacturing 
Company and the Martin-Barry 
Corporation, As general sales man- 
ager of the Phillips-Jones Corpora- 
tion, he was responsible for the 
sales program in the marketing of 
Van Heusen collars. Recently he 
has been in business for himself as 
merchandising counsel for a num- 
ber of well known organizations. 

Mr. Ewing is the author of a 
number of articles on various sales 
problems, and has been a contribu- 
tor to Sales Management Maga- 
zine. 


Motor Registrations Gain 
13.7 Per cent Over 1924 


Motor vehicle registrations in 
the United States totaled 17,548,- 
377 on July 1, which represents a 
gain of 13.7 per cent over July 1, 
1924, according to a survey re- 
cently completed by Automotive 
Industries. 

Indications are that by Decem- 
ber 31 registrations will run up to 
19,000,000. New York holds first 
place in registrations; California is 
second, and Ohio third. The real 
estate boom in Florida was respon- 
sible for a record breaking increase 
in automobile sales in that state, 
the total number being 51.2 per 
cent greater than on July 1 last 
year. 

The survey shows that there are 
6.47 persons per motor vehicle in 
the country today. 


A new high mark in sales was 
set by the General Motors Cor- 
poration during the month of June. 
Sales of cars to consumers for the 
month totaled 75,781 against 65,224 
for June of last year. Sales by 
divisions to dealers ran 70,974 
compared with 32,984. 
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May Construction 
Sets New Record 


HE largest amount of con- 

struction work ever handled 

within one month in the 
United States, is the building rec- 
ord for May, 1925, according to 
figures recently compiled. This 
represents an increase of 18 per 
cent over May, 1924. 


“This is certainly something to 
be proud of and better yet to 
know that the building industry, 
despite all this prosperity, is 
keeping its head,” says Building 
Age and National Builder. 

“There has been no real rise 
in building costs, either materials 
or labor—no cornering materials, 
and no snowballing by labor, and 
we no longer see the bonus ad- 
vertised as a bait to attract me- 
chanics. The building industry 
as a whole seems settled on a 
solid, dignified basis . . . Unless 
some unforetold disaster hap- 
pens, 1925 volume of building 
construction bids fair to beat that 
of the banner year 1924.” 


Campaign Will Promote 
Coffee Sales 


An extensive two-year campaign 
designed to increase the consump- 
tion of coffee in the United States, 
will open in October, according to 
an announcement made by Felix 
Coste, representative of the Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters’ Association 
and member of the United States 
Coffee Mission. The campaign 
will involve the largest expendi- 
ture ever made for advertising in 
the interests of the coffee industry. 

Negotiations to obtain mutual 
and agreeable marketing relations 
in the coffee trade have been com- 
pleted between the United States 
and Brazil, the mission reports. 
The arrangements will guarantee 
a satisfactory profit to planters and 
at the same time keep prices low 
enough to encourage the use of the 
beverage in the United States. 


Cadillac DistributorsHold 
Annual Meeting 


Cadillac distributors, represent- 
ing practically the entire organiza- 
tion, met July 13-18 at the factory 
in Detroit for their annual discus- 
sion and review of the market out- 
look. It was the first meeting 
of its kind to be addressed by Law- 
rence P. Fisher, the new president. 
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Paint Company Hit By 
Trade Commission 


The Baltimore Paint & Color 
Works, Inc., a paint manufacturer 
of Baltimore, Maryland, is ordered 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
to discontinue certain practices in 
connection with the marketing of 
its product that have been found to 
be unfair methods of competition. 

The respondent stipulated with 
the commission to an agreed state- 
ment of facts without the introduc- 
tion of testimony or the presenta- 
tion of argument in support of or 
in opposition to the case. 

The commission found that the 
respondent marketed paint prod- 
ucts under the following designa- 
tions: “Cantonment Paint,” “Army 
Building Paint,” and “Regulation 
Building Paint.” The Cantonment 
Paint’s label also contained a shield 
or coat of arms similar in appear- 
ance to the seal of the United 
States government. Such methods 
of labeling its products, the find- 
ings state, created the erroneous 
impression that the paint so la- 
beled was war surplus material 
and manufactured in accordance 
with government specifications. 


Six Months’ Car Loadings 
Break Record 


The highest six months’ car 
loadings in history are recorded by 
the American Railway Association 
for January through June, 1925. 
The total was 25,162,080 cars, 
which exceeds by 306,496 the pre- 
vious high water mark made in 
1923, and by 1,219,024 the number 
loaded last year. 


Penney to Open 100 New 
Stores This Year 


Totals for gross business for the 
current year for the J. C. Penney 
chain stores will reach $90,000,000 
against $74,000,000 in 1924, A new 
expansion program calling for the 
opening of 100 stores before the 
close of the current year will bring 
the number of locations up to 679. 
Eight new stores were opened dut- 
ing the first six months of this 
year. Sites have already been 
chosen for seventy-eight of the 
new stores. 
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TWICE AS EFFECTIVE- 
MORE ECONOMICAL 


New York—15 E. 40th St. 


HEEK-N 


Nashville, Tenn. 25th of February, 
1925. 


Kansse City Star, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


We believe, that you will be pleased to leam 
of the progress we are making in the distribution of 
MAXWELL HOUSE Coffee in Kansas City. 


Our sales work only started there about two 
weeks ago, and Our nine salesmen, cooperating with our 
jobber's salesmen, have already placed our product in 
over half the retail grocery stores fh the city proper, 


The only local advertising that we have had 
to support this sales work has been in your columns 
exclusively, and we feel sure that your plan of getting 
out two-issues-a-day delivered directly to the home 
has made our campaign of publicity just twice as ef- 
fective and more economical than a one-issue-a-day 
publication would be. 


We understand from our Advertising Agents, 
The J. Walter Phompson Company, that you make a 10 
coverage in greater Kansas City, and we are ready to 
admit that this must be 60. 


Appreciating your medium as 4 great mer- 
chandiser, we are, with best wishes 


Yours very truly, 


CHEBK-NEAL CORFEE COMPANY, 


’ (VhChash). 
Vice esident. 


Maxwell House Coffee Cam- 
paign in Kansas City: 


The Kansas City Star— 
morning, evening and Sunday 
—the only publication used. 

Less dealer resistance and 
quicker consumer response 
than in any other market. 


OT 


Maxwell House 
COFFEE 


The story of the Maxwell House Coffee Cam- 
paign in The Kansas City Star is a dramatic high 
light in modern merchandising—larger consumer 
demand, quicker dealer response, more resales 
than from any other newspaper or any other 
market ever entered by the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company—a concern with nationwide experience 
in advertising and selling. 


tised in many cities. Mr. Cheek has had 
the opportunity to study many markets and 
many different types of newspapers. 


He casts his vote for The Star. He calls attention 
to The Star’s 100% coverage. He recognizes the 
economy of using only ONE medium instead of two 
or three, as is necessary in, other cities. He praises 
The Star’s plan of printing two issues a day. He 
says it pays to tell the SAME people TWICE in 24 
hours about the merits of Maxwell House Coffee. 

“Just twice as effective and more economical than 
the one-issue-a-day publication,’ are his words. 
Better returns than in Chicago, because ALL the 
daily newspapers in Chicago do not cover that city 
as thoroughly as The Star (morning and evening) 
covers Kansas City. 

Better returns than in New York, because ALL the 
daily newspapers and “tabloids” in New York do not 
cover that city as thoroughly as The Star (morning 
and evening) covers Kansas City. 

Better, quicker, bigger returns than from any other 
newspaper anywhere because nowhere else is it pos- 
sible for an advertiser to claim such a unanimity of 
reader interest as is available in The Kansas City 
Star. 


More Star subscribers in Kansas City and 40-mile 
radius than there are families. 


M AXWELL HOUSE COFFEE has been adver- 


Sold one carload of Coffee Sales Managers! Ask About This! 


in three weeks, a record for 
the Cheek-Neal Company! 


The Kansas City Star’s morning, evening, Sunday and Weekly editions cir- 


Secured 55% dealer distri- culate in seven states—Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas 


bution in two weeks! 


and Colorado. 
compiled by The Kansas City Star and are now available in book form. They 


The names of the retailers in these seven states have been 


Ninety per cent distribu- are classified in these groups: Grocery Stores, General Stores, Drug Stores, 


tion with desirable grocers in 


Automobiles and Garages, Hardware Stores, Furniture Stores, Confectionery 
and Cigar Stores, Men’s Clothing Stores, Dry Goods and Women’s Clothing 


jour weeks! Stores, Electrical Stores and Music Stores. 


A merchandising plan whereby these names may be used in conjunction 
with Star advertising to establish or extend dealer distribution will be explained 
to any sales executive who communicates with the home office or New York 
office of The Kansas City Star. 


The combined morning and evening circulation of the Star—500,000 


copies daily—is more than double that of any newspaper 


in any city west of Chicago. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


KANSAS CITY, MO. Chicago—1418 Century Bldg. 
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Saunders “Drive-It-Yourself” Plan 
Cuts Sales Cost in Central States 


I. Multiplies man-power. No added payroll or car investment 
2. Covers cities and trade areas quicker, oftener, more thoroughly 
3. Combines cheap rail fare with vigor of motorized selling 


F -  motbeincewath expenses of personal sales 
cars are higher than traveling by rail. If 
results are not proportionately higher, the fault 
may be yours. There is a happy medium in 
motorized selling! 


At almost every important distributing point 
in the Central States are Saunders System sales 
cars for your salesman’s use when a car will be 
an “asset.” Arriving by rail, he may go directly 
to the Saunders System station—lose no time at 
hotels—get a clean, new car, and drive off bright 
and early. He can do the work of two to four 
men not having this convenience, and adds 
nothing to your salary expense or capital invest- 
ment in company-owned cars. He drives up to 
a store, stops quickly, jumps out, enters briskly, 
and without hinting hurry, creates an impression 
of business. Before many trips, buyers are ready 
with orders when your salesman appears. More 
time and opportunity is then left for real addi- 
tional selling. Industrial Salesmen, in a single 
day, can cover many isolated plants otherwise 
unprofitable to develop to the buying stage. 

Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System rents both gear-shift 
and Ford Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars on a mileage 
basis. Your man can arrange to have a car from Monday 
A. M. to Saturday 6 P. M. and if he drives only one mile, he 
pays for only one mile. No hour charge or mileage guarantee. 


Standard insurance protects you against liability, property 
damage, fire, theft and collision above $15 damage. 


Supplemented by cheaper rail rates, this service nets 
you the lowest possible traveling expense and preserves the 
real advantages of motorized selling. 


May we send you—FREE—Traveler’s Identification 
Cards accredited at all Saunders System stations without 
cash deposit? Ask for our manual “Motor Car Advantages 
Unscrambled.” 
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World’s Best Markets in 50 Mile Driving Radii 


From Milwaukee to Mobile—Cleveland to Denver— 
every dominating sales center (except two) is now 
served by Saunders System. Eastern states and 
smaller towns in the Central West as shown on the 
map are also being developed. 


Arriving at metropolitan centers, your traveling sales- 
man can work the city trade or industries quickly 
and thoroughly in a rented car. In a half to three 
day trip, he can also make all suburban and rural 
towns within the natural trading zone of each city, 
driving a 25 to 50 mile radius on planned routes 
over the best roads. Then he discards the car for 
rail, arrives with fresh sales vigor at the next trade 
center and thus covers his territory more thoroughly 
than by rail alone, more quickly and cheaply than by 
“driving through.” 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


Executive Offices: 217 Saunders Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Eastern Dist. ' — Kentucky , Berton i 
Baltimore (2 alesburg “Te ‘N YEA R AY Louisville (3) orwoo 
li 
Washington. D C.(3) ee (2) A 70 NN’ ’ Kansas & Missouri =e 
oo Rockford OF PRA CTICAL OPER . Kansas City (3) 

Alabama Rock Island St. Joseph Oklahoma 
Birmingham (4) Springfield St. Louis Oklahoma City 
Bessemer Decatur Topeka Tulsa 
Mobile Indi Wichita 
Montgomery (2) natana aE Tennessee 
Tuscaloosa (2) ee. (2) —— Chattanooga (2) 

troit 

Colorado New Albany N, “a en —, 
Colorado Springs Terre Haute pp cio Nashville (2) 
Denver (2) Vincennes Lincoln 
Pueblo Buse Omaha (3) Texas 

Georgia Cedar Rapids Ohio Dallas 
omen (2) Sonees Bluffs Akron , Houston 
Athens avenport Cinci ti (3 
iaatere. Des Moines Sieouhend @ Wisconsin 
Columbus Sioux City Columbus (3) Milwaukee (3) 
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Supreme Court Kills Massachusetts 
Excise Tax Law 


Tax on Sales of Alpha Portland Cement Company in Massachusetts 
Is Declared Unconstitutional by United States Supreme Court 


r AHE Supreme Court of the 

United States handed down 

a decision recently in the 
case Of Alpha Portland Cement 
Company vs. Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts that is of consider- 
able importance to sales executives 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
Since on the surface the case ap- 
pears to be merely a dispute over 
the payment of some $1,300 in 
taxes, little publicity has been 
given to it, but no decision in re- 
cent years has been more eagerly 
awaited by attorneys for corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business 
on the one hand, and by the tax 
departments of the various states 
on the other. 

What was really involved in the 
case was not merely the right of 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to collect a tax of $800.45 for 
1921, and $567.57 for 1922, but the 
constitutionality of the statute by 
which these taxes were assessed 
against a foreign corporation that 
was admittedly doing a purely in- 
terstate business so far as Massa- 
chusetts was concerned. If the 
state law had been upheld, instead 
of being declared unconstitutional, 
there is little doubt that other 
states would rapidly fall in line 
with statutes based upon a like 
theory, with results that scarcely 
need elaboration. 


Constitutionality Is Involved 


Most sales executives are only 
too familiar with the efforts that 
have been made by divers and 
sundry state and local authorities 
to collect taxes on interstate com- 
merce. State legislatures have 
been prolific with statutes, and 
during the past ten years the 
courts have had a steady grist of 
cases involving the constitution- 
ality of various provisions for tax- 
ing the business transacted by for- 
eign corporations within the state, 
or decisions as to whether or not 
a given transaction involved in- 
terstate or intrastate commerce. 


Congress, of course, having exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the one, and 
the states having equally exclusive 
jurisdiction over the other. 

A great many concerns, for ex- 
ample, have received form letters 
sent out by a special assistant 
attorney general of the state of 
Alabama, calling attention to a de- 
cision of the Alabama Supreme 
Court to the effect that the resell- 
ing of merchandise by a foreign 
corporation from the stocks of 
local jobbers constitutes “doing 
business” within the meaning of 
the foreign corporation laws of the 
state. 

“It has been suggested,” the let- 
ter continues, “that your corpora- 
tion does business in Alabama 
through specialty salesmen, and so 
has inadvertently incurred the pen- 
alties of Section 7211 of the Code 
of Alabama, 1923. 


Treacherous Legal Grounds 


“Inasmuch as a large number of 
corporations have found them- 
selves in this situation, the State 
Board of Compromise, of which 
the governor and attorney general 
are members, has adopted the 
policy of relieving such corpora- 
tions of all past penalties for the 
nominal sum of $250, provided 
good faith is shown by prompt ap- 
plication for such compromise.” 
The recent threat of the state of 
Mississippi to bring an action for 
$12,000,000 against the Ford Motor 
Company, though not based spe- 
cifically upon the point under dis- 
cussion, is none the less evidence 
of the jealousy with which some of 
the states regard the great volume 
of interstate commerce which is 
beyond the reach of their tax col- 
lectors. 

This Massachusetts _ statute, 
which has just been upset by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, is in many respects the 
most clever of them all—diaboli- 
cally clever, from the standpoint 
of the corporation engaged in 
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interstate commerce. In the words 
of the state’s attorney general, 
quoted in the opinion: 

“The present tax law imposes 
an excise for the privilege of doing 
business in Massachusetts, meas- 
ured solely by the property and 
net income fairly attributable to 
the business done within the state. 


“Being excises, these taxes are 
not taxes on property or net in- 
come, but taxes measured by prop- 
erty and net income used in or de- 
rived from business done in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

To the lay mind that may seem 
like a distinction without a differ- 
ence, but from the legal standpoint 
there was at least enough merit in 
it to lead Mr. Justice Brandeis to 
dissent from the opinion of the 
majority. The theory being, of 
course, that since the property of 
the corporation is regarded solely 
as a measure, it does not matter 
whether it is used solely in con- 
nection with interstate transac- 
tions, or in connection with busi- 
ness wholly within the state. And 
the same is true, naturally, of net 
income. 

Paying for Peace 


As a matter of fact, the tax was 
based on what was termed the 
“corporate excess” used by the 
corporation within the state. This 
“corporate excess” was defined as 
follows: “Such proportion of the 
fair cash value of all the shares 
constituting the capital stock as 
the value of the assets employed in 
the commonwealth bears to the 
total assets of the corporation.” In 
addition there was a tax of 2% per 
cent on the net income derived 
from business in Massachusetts. 
Practically speaking, what the 
thing amounted to was a tax im- 
posed for recognition of the cor- 
poration by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, based on that pro- 
portion of its capital and assets 
that were employed in business in 
Massachusetts. 
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CUT | | tt is true that this particutar 


statute has been upset so far as 
corporations doing purely inter- 
state business are concerned. But 
state legislatures are busy all the 
time, and nobody can predict that 
the ingenuity of lawmakers will be ; 
exhausted on any particular date. 
The great difficulty is, of course, [| 
that it looks so much cheaper to 
pay a tax of a few hundred dollars 

than to spend several thousand in ; 
demonstrating that the same tax [| 
is unjust and illegal. And so long 
as foreign corporations are willing | 
to pay for the sake of peace, these H 
laws are likely to stay on the 
statute books, constitutional or 
unconstitutional, until somebody 
comes along with enough backbone 
and public spirit to fight it out for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


Shooting straight at your target— 
Electric Field Developing 


mM r | in Latin America 
There is a growing demand for ' 


electric heating and cooking appa- 


follow the steady use ratus and appliances in tropical 


Latin America, according to a 


of really good letters report made by R. A. Lundquist, 


chief of the electrical division of 


Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his the United States Department of 
experience, tell of our values to you. “Your man stated that if Commerce, who has just returned 
we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. from a trip to that territory. 


We didn’t believe him. However, he insisted so much that we 
put in one machine.” 


While these countries are sel- 


“The results were so astonishing that we dom thought of as good markets 
sent in a hurry call for two more. The for this type of equipment, a good 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% market is developing, Mr. Lund- 
more productive of actual orders than our quist says, although the demand is 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The | spotty and varies with the degree 
Hoovens paid for themselves inone month. of interest manifested by the 
“I have recommended Hoovens toa great power stations. Though the flat 
number of people since, and those who rate of charging in many cities is 
took my advice are as enthusiastic as Iam.” a handicap to the development of 
A copy of the letter quoted, and our free the use of electrical equipment, the 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail use of electricity in homes is defi- 
the coupon. nitely increasing. 
Thc As an example of what can be 
J e done, one of the larger electric 


companies sold about 450 reflector 
| | type heaters during a recent cold 


| Write and get it—now 


| spell in Mexico. Apart from the 
| Renseed Doles Otten: UAT. Gero. | Automatic electric iron, disc stoves and re- 
1100 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago, III. | flector heaters are the most popu- 
Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tell » dat : 
how users increase sales, collections, a, with | . lar devices in demand. 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. ypOwtl Of 
| Name ‘ “Impressions on Advertising and 
| Selling” was the subject of an ad- 
Position | «Manufactured by dress by Jesse H. Neal, secretary, 
| The Associated Business Papers, 
Compan COVEN AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER: CORPORATION ; : 
| ‘ | - delivered before the Advertising 
| Address HAMILTON, OHIO Club of Baltimore, at a_ recent 
meeting. 
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— just off the press 
The Second Edition 


This revised edition of THE HOTEL MARKET booklet is both a 
text book and a reference book. Its 72 pages illustrated, with its con- 
tents brought up to date and with valuable additional information, 
has been prepared specially for advertising counselors and salesmen 
calling on the hotel market. It is the only work of its kind in exist- 


ence. Many of its pages contain.information heretofore unknown and ff 


unpublished. 4 
It is free — send for it now! ae x 
Tear off the coupon below and reserve your copy of this valu- Ps <i o 
able and constructive work about the hotel industry. No P o* 
expense or effort has been spared to make this second edition ° 
of THE HOTEL MARKET of unusual value to advertising . 
counselors and manufacturers interested in the hotel market. P oe RS 
Fd 
\ 
im so ” 
gape F 
AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. /4.°.~ 3“ 
° oo 2) ae 
Executive Offices Western Office ae a ul “on a 
342 Madison Avenue, 20 East Erie Street, As oe ; 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, III. P ¢¥ eo” ae 
4 & s e s° 
ar 4 ° ey . al 3 
A go" oo ss oe o 
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DIVE RIGHT IN— 


By Satterfield 


—- 


SATrERFIELD— 


© Dartnell, Chicago, 1925 


men. Send for samples. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 
1801 LELAND AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without obligation, please send me bulletins which 
contain pictures that get over effectively to salesmen 
the important points which I want to present to my 
salesmen. I am willing to be shown how Dartnell 
bulletins can be used to increase the sales records of 
our men. Our sales force usually totals about 


Oe TEDL LT Ee ee ee my 


NINE E 65h 2s Gs. cco ese anche cei ei OOO did OLR 


a I do not subscribe to the Dartnell 
Sales Executive Service but would like 
to know what it contains for us. 


“That man is the most original who is able 
to adapt from the greatest number of 
sources.” —Carlisle. 


Stirring Salesmen to Greater Accomplishment 


Pictures, the ideas for which have been produced by the Dartnell editorial staff—strong, dignified 
cartoons and actual photographs showing valuable plans used by salesmen in various lines—are an 
unusually effective means for urging your salesmen to greater accomplishment. These pictures are 
designed to help you get across to your salesmen the important points which you know will make 
them better salesmen, but which you have hesitated to bring to their attention for one reason or 
another. They are the kind of pictures which appear in Dartnell Selling News Bulletins for Sales- 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION=§Chicago—New York 


© Dartnell, ‘Chicago, 1925 


The “old timers” in your selling organization are not always 
inclined to take seriously many things presented to them. Here's 
a picture which good naturedly gets over to these salesmen a 
point that beats 10,000 words on the subject. 
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Should Salesmen Receive Full Credit 
on Mail Orders? 


Is It Fair for the House to Stand the Cost of Mail Promotion 
and Then Pay a Commission on Mail Orders to the Salesman? 


r \HE problem of paying com- 
missions or allowing credit 
on mail orders in many lines 

of business is no problem at all— 


for the very good reason there are 
no mail orders! 


But in these days of aggravated 
and constantly increasing hand-to- 
mouth buying, the mail order busi- 
ness of many concerns is growing 
rapidly. Even in some lines where 
mail orders were formerly almost 
unheard of, buyers are depending 
more on the mails for buying. 


Should the salesman be encour- 
aged to build up a big mail order 
business in his territory? Or does 
this growing mail order business 
tend to spread the hand-to-mouth 
disease? 

Will paying full commissions on 
mail orders put a premium on a 
lazy salesman, who, knowing that 
he will receive a healthy mail order 
credit at the end of each month, 
neglect parts of his territory? 


Or will a big volume of mail 
order business make it more diffi- 
cult for competitive salesmen to 
break in a territory where the deal- 
ers are accustomed to getting quick 
service on small shipments ordered 
out by mail? 


One Manufacturer’s Experience 


Does the increasing tendency to 
buy by mail encourage dealers to 
carry such small stocks that sales 
are lost? 

These are some of the problems 
which many sales managers are 
trying to work out to their own 
satisfaction today. Not only is it 
a problem in keeping salesmen 
happy and contented, but it is a 
problem that reaches down into the 
very vitals of any distribution 
scheme. 

For example, take the case of a 
manufacturer of a line of small 
household specialties sold through 
hardware, department, and house- 
furnishing stores. The line was 
sold by salesmen who worked on 
a strict commission basis. The 


crders are small and the percent- 
ages paid salesmen high. The con- 
tracts with salesmen were made 
years ago, before the manufacturer 
ever thought of soliciting small 
orders by mail. Not long ago a 
new advertising manager came on 
the job and announced a plan for 
selling by mail. He worked out 
a series of mailings and tried out 
the plan in several territories. 

Results were fair. But when the 
salesmen learned of the orders 
which were being sold in their ter- 
ritories they set up a howl for 
commissions, pointing to the clause 
in their contracts which was an 
agreement to pay the salesmen 
commission on all repeat orders, 
and on all mail orders and on all 
goods shipped into their territories. 
When the contracts were made 
mail orders were rare, and the 
house could easily afford to pay 
the full commission. 


Putting It Up to the Salesman 


Yet under this mail order plan 
business would cost almost as 
much to obtain as the salesmen’s 
commission amounted to. If on 
top of the cost of mail orders the 
company had to pay commissions, 
the business would be unprofitable. 

Some of the salesmen held out 
stubbornly for their commissions. 
Others let the matter drop, but the 
house felt that they were probabiy 
nursing a silent grievance. Finally 
the matter was put up to the sales- 
men in this light: “What we are 
really doing for you men is open- 
ing up new accounts. The small 
mail orders create new customers 
which you can turn into reguiar 
buyers. Forego your commission 
on introductory orders and we will 
pay full commission on all orders 
you sell these customers in the 
future.” 

When it was thoroughly ex- 
plained to the salesmen that the 
mail order plan was simply a 
method of helping the salesmen, 
they readily agreed to relinquish 
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commissions on mail orders for 
introductory shipments. But they 
held stubbornly to the contention 
that they were entitled to full 
credit on mail orders from old cus- 
tomers. And they got it. 

“No commissions on mail orders 
unless the salesman has reported 
a call on the buyer on his last trip 
before the mail order is received,” 
is the policy of several sales man- 
agers who outlined their experi- 
ences. 

“We made this rule for two rea- 
sons,” said one sales manager. 
“First, to provide an incentive for 
salesmen to work their territories 
thoroughly and to make full and 
complete reports. Second, because 
we do a great deal of trade paper 
advertising and direct-by-mail so- 
licitation and we feel that a sales- 
man is weakened if he gets to the 
point of depending too much on 
mail orders. We have seen some 
good territories go to pieces be- 
cause salesmen were imbued with 
the idea that if they didn’t call 
regularly the mail orders would 
come in anyway.” 


Several Other Plans 


Another sales manager handles 
the problem in this manner, On 
new accounts which the salesman 
opens he receives full commissions 
on mail orders. On accounts which 
were on the books when the sales- 
man started or which are opened 
by mail, half commission is al- 
lowed, provided the salesman calls 
at least twice a year. 


This sales manager feels that his 
company has a big investment in 
its present business in any terri- 
tory. When a new salesman goes 
into a territory he virtually walks 
into a certain amount of business. 
If he personally sends in the orders 
he is, of course, entitled to com- 
mission, but if these old customers 
buy by mail he isn’t entitled to 
receive credit for the work of some 
other man. 
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310 of a cent 
PER PROSPECT 


++ + 


Sixty Million 
American Church Members 
Demand Good Church 
Music and 
PAY FOR IT 
h he oh 


@eEXPOSITOR 


Ministers’ Trade Journal since 1899 


Covers the Church Field 


++ + 


The October Issue 
Will Be the Annual 


Church 


Music Number 


presenting unusual sales 
opportunities to manufac- 
turers of and dealers in 


Pipe Organs 
Organ Blowers 
Reed Organs 
Pianos 

Orchestra Instruments 
Band Instruments 
Radio Outfits 
Talking Machines 
Hymn Books 
Anthems and 
Collections 

Music Publishers 
Music Racks 
Hymn Boards 
Choir Stalls 
Choir Vestments 
Chimes, Etc. 


+ + 


Your Ad will go exclusively 
to the Buyers in this wealthy 
field at 3-10 cent per buyer 
or $75.00 a page. 


+ 


To insure proof for correc- 
tion, your copy should be in 
not later than September 1st. 


+ 


May we send you our rate card— 
card of distribution by states and 
a complimentary copy of the 
EXPOSITOR? ° 


@e EX POSITOR 


701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York 
17 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
37 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Still another plan is used in a 
supply business where salesmen 
cover a rather large territory and 
are able to get around only two or 


three times a year. The salesmen 
spend most of their time pushing 
specialties and equipment. A large 
portion of the supply business 
comes in by mail. Credit for mail 
orders is allowed after the sales- 
man has reported three calls or 
sales to a customer. 


With this plan the house is pro- 
tected during the period the sales- 
man is demonstrating his ability to 
hold the trade which has been 
established, and the salesman bene- 
fits from the established trade in 
direct proportion to his ability to 
hold it, rather than riding along on 
the results of his predecessor’s 
work, 


The Most Liberal Policy 


Of course all salesmen, and not 
a few sales managers, feel that a 
salesman should be given full 
credit on all the business shipped 
into his territory. “Even the poor- 
est salesman will do a lot of mis- 
sionary work for a house,” says 
one sales manager. “Often a sales- 
man who fails to make good, or 
who leaves before he has built up 
his earning power, will establish 
some business which will be profit- 
able to the house long after he 
leaves. Then, too, many salesmen 
are required to do a certain amcunt 
of detail work, such as collecting 
old accounts, adjusting complaints 
and errors for which they are not 
responsible. We feel that for these 
reasons a salesman is entitled to 
full commission on all business 
from his territory, and it is our 
policy to see that he gets it. Every 
order is credited to a territory and 
the salesman automatically is cred- 
ited with the commission.” 


“What we lose in paying sales- 
men occasionally for an _ order 
which they did not obtain, or even 
influence in any way, is made up 
in good will. When a salesman 
receives a commission check or a 
credit memorandum for a sale he 
knew nothing about, it is a won- 
derful stimulant. It renews his 
confidence; it may even shame him 
into greater activity, and we are 
convinced that the money we pay 
out in this way is a good invest- 
ment—if only as a morale builder.” 
This is the explanation given by 
one sales manager whose house is 
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well known for its liberal treat- 
ment of salesmen. 

Other sales managers take the 
stand that only the highest type of 
salesman can build up a big mail 
order business and that every mail 
order reflects creditable work on 
the part of the salesman. And 
analysis of mail order sales in one 
organization showed that the sales- 
men who had the most profitable 
and productive territories were the 
men who had built up the best mail 
order trade. 

A Cincinnati sales manager re- 
ports that at one time his house 
had a ruling that salesmen were 
to receive full commissions only 
when the salesman’s name was 
mentioned in the mail order. “This 
ruling kept us all in hot water,” 
he declared. “Salesmen were for- 
ever claiming commissions on or- 
ders where their names weren't 
mentioned. They took the stand, 
and it was not unreasonable, that 
the buyer probably forgot to men- 
tion names, and assumed that the 
salesman would receive credit. The 
ruling caused so much ill feeling, 
correspondence and_ explanation, 
that we finally abolished it. Today 
we pay full commissions on all 
orders.” 


Understanding Should Be Clear 


No matter what policy is fol- 
lowed, there should be a very clear 
understanding between the house 
and the salesman. If there is any 
sort of written agreement this 
matter should be carefully and def- 
nitely covered. A “flexible” policy 
is almost sure to bring trouble. 
Adjusting each case on its merits 
is bothersome and often causes the 
salesman to become suspicious. 
Nothing can undermine a sales- 
man’s morale quicker than a feel- 
ing or suspicion that the house is 
not averse to holding back com- 
missions on occasional orders. And 
whether we believe it or not, it is 
a fact that hundreds of salesmen 
harbor a “sneaky” feeling that 
members of the home office force 
are in league to prevent him from 
getting all the credit he is justly 
entitled to. 


Frank S. Allen, assistant pub- 
lisher, the Portland Telegram, 
gave an address on “The Evolution 
of Big League Advertising and 
Merchandising” before the Port- 
land Advertising Club, July 15. 
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Farm Income Set at 
$12, 136,000,000 


ARMERS in the United States 

received a larger gross income 
from agricultural products for the 
year ending June 30 than in any 
other year since 1921, according to 
a report of the Department of 
Agriculture released July 21. The 
gross income for last year was 
$12,136,000,000, as compared with 
$11,288,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1924. This represents an 
increase of 7% per cent. 

The increase in income was at- 
tributed to the high prices received 
for grain and cattle, particularly 
for wheat and hogs. Cost of feed, 
seed and waste has been deducted 
from the gross figures. 

Expenses for production were 
set at $6,486,000,000, or an increase 
of 2 per cent over 1924. The net 
cash income from sales was $3,- 
291,000,000 as compared with $2,- 
565,000,000 in the previous year. 

The net income from produc- 
tion, including the net cash sales 
and the value of food and fuel 
produced and consumed on the 
farms, was $5,650,000,000, an in- 
crease of 14.7 per cent over the 
previous year’s $4,925,000,000. 

The department’s analysis in- 
cludes a study of expenses and re- 
ceipts for the agricultural industry. 
The average net income per opera- 
tor, including tenants, amounted 
to $876 during the last year, com- 
pared with $764 during the pre- 
vious year. This covers the return 
of the farmer’s equity in his prop- 
erty as well as earning for the 
labor of himself and his family. 


Postmaster General New has 
called for bids by September 15 
from prospective contractors for 
the eight new air routes recently 
decided upon to connect with the 
transcontinental air service. An 
average flying speed of approxi- 
mately 90 miles an hour and six 
round trips a week on each route 
are required, Bids for additional 
routes will be called for as soon 
aS petitions are received and the 
feasibility of such routes is passed 
upon, 

Service will begin as soon after 
September 15 as successful con- 
tractors can begin operations. 


NEW YORK 


Facts That Close Sales 


HY are REAL PERFORMANCE FACTS—the 
strongest of all sales weapons—seldom found in 
the salesman’s kit? 


Simply because these vital facts are exceedingly hard 
to get. Very few of your customers keep records of 
the performance of your product, the operating cost, 
and the savings it has made for them—while those who 
keep such records generally decline to release them for 
the use of your salesmen. 


Even when your own engineers succeed in getting a 
performance report your prospect discounts the facts 
because they were not secured by an unbiased inves- 
tigator. 


The A. C. Nielsen Company has developed a method 
of getting this vital data from an unbiased viewpoint 
and at a cost so nominal that no manufacturer selling 
to industry can afford to rely on testimonials and other 
relatively ineffective material. 


Over 100 industrial leaders, selling everything from 
twist drills to Diesel engines, have equipped their sales- 
men with Nielsen Surveys—AND THEY REPORT 
SALES INCREASES AS HIGH AS 44%. 


Here is a real opportunity to increase your sales. 
You owe it to your firm to investigate—without delay. 


Write today for a sample Nielsen Survey and Bulletin No. 100. 

They are yours without obligation. This material also tells 

how Nielsen Surveys can be used to give your advertising and 
direct mail copy a sales-closing punch 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


Room 1417 Harris Trust Building 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


NIELSEN SURVEYS 


__CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 


i 
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Ask the Great S uccessest 
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Inthe Van Raalte Com- 
pany of New York City 


manufacturers of fine 
hosiery, the Accounting 
Machine Installation, 
shown at left, takes care 
of the burden of work in 
the compilation and anal- 
yses of sales and produc- 
tion orders, stock rec- 
ords, costs of shipments, 
salesmen’s commissions 
and _ other accounting 
and statistical work. 


Electric labulating and Accounting Machines 


(HOLLERITH PATENTS) 


NSURE important economies in accounting 

operations. 9 Deliver vital statistics of all busi- 
nesses in record time. 9JGive executives a clear, 
informative perspective of their business. J Save 
men, minutes and money by enabling fewer 
people to do more work in less time. 9J Lend 
themselves to practically every business, and 
are used profitably by the leaders in all lines. 


For further information use the coupon 


The Tabulating Machine Company Division 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— N 
Kindly supply us with detailed ae 
information regarding Electric Tab- Kind of Business 
ulating and Accounting Machines. é 
Addres. SM-7-25 
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Merchandising Trends in the Automotive Field 


Many of those who were attracted 
to the business in the early days 
were men of the speculator type 
who flock to anything where there 
is a popular demand that promises 
quick and easy profits, and the rest 
were for the most part men who 
had had no previous experience in 
merchandising. 

“Their sole idea, of course, was 
to sell goods to anybody who had 
the price, and to set up as a dealer 
anybody who had a place of busi- 
ness and enough mechanical in- 
genuity to use a monkey-wrench. 
There have always been excep- 
tions, of course, but in general the 
business grew up in that way. 


Some Corrective Movements 


“Jobbers overran one another’s 
territories, cut prices, made extrav- 
agant allowances, and did every- 
thing else that a business house 
can get away with in a boom mar- 
ket. Costs are inevitably high un- 
der such conditions, and I think 
they are likely to remain so until 
the jobber learns to cultivate his 
field intensively, select his dealers 
more carefully, and increase his 
sales by developing individuai 
dealers to the point where they be- 
come steady, worth-while custom- 
ers.” 

Now judging from what I have 
been able to learn, I should say 
that the jobbers themselves are 
pretty generally alive to the situa- 
tion as above described. Both in 
1923 and 1924 the Harvard Bureau 
complimented the trade upon the 
high percentage of returns received 
in response to its questions, and 
the degree of cooperation given in 
its study of operating costs. 

Last fall the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association asked Mr. 
L. D. H. Weld, manager of the 
commercial research department of 
Swift & Company, to study the 
Harvard report for 1923, and point 
out where and how, in his judg- 
ment, conditions might be im- 
proved. A good deal of very seri- 
ous work is being done as a result 
of Mr, Weld’s analysis; along such 
lines as cutting down the ex- 
tremely high percentage of re- 
turned goods, studying methods of 
salesmen’s compensation, territory 


(Continued from page 80) 


analysis, and the like. The work 
that the association is doing along 
these lines appears to be of con- 
siderable importance, the more so 
because the membership is not con- 
fined to jobbers, but includes 
equipment manufacturers as well. 


From the standpoint of an ob- 
server on the outside, however, the 
development in this field that 
seems most significant is the com- 
paratively recent growth of the re- 
placement parts jobber, as distin- 
guished from the old-line accessory 
jobber. It is not always easy to 
draw the line between the two 
types, because the old-line acces- 
sory jobber also handles parts, and 
the parts jobber handles acces- 
sories. None the less I am assured 
that there is a very real distinction 
between them, and something very 
like a struggle to see which group 
shall ultimately become the domi- 
nant factor in the equipment 
market. 


Old-Time Jobber Is Losing Out 


Up to the present it appears that 
the old-line jobber has been losing 
out, to a very marked degree, so 
far as the replacement and repair 
parts business is concerned, and 
to a certain extent in connection 
with accessories. And a number 
of concerns do not hesitate to pre- 
dict (though they are by no means 
willing to be quoted in that con- 
nection) that the old-line jobber 
will gradually be pushed out of the 
picture unless he is able to increase 
his efficiency materially, and 
render a real service in building up 
strong retail outlets. 

The replacement and repair parts 
jobber is comparatively a new- 
comer in the field, because it was 
not until a large number of cars 
had been running for a number of 
years that there was any substan- 
tial, settled demand for replace- 
ment parts. And when he did ar- 
rive in response to the demand, he 
was obliged to select his custom- 
ers with considerably more care 
than the old-line jobber was accus- 
tomed to exercise, and to develop 
the idea of service to a consider- 
ably higher degree. 

The conditions governing the ul- 
timate sale of replacement parts 
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differ considerably from those sur- 
rounding the sale of accessories. 
The car-owner who decides to in- 
stall a new set of pistons, new 
gears or new bearings in order to 
give his car a new lease of life, is 
not likely to have the work done 
casually at the first wayside gar- 
age he comes to. And the work 
itself requires technical knowledge 
and mechanical skill considerably 
above and beyond what is required 
to sell and install an accessory. 

Hence the jobber in this branch 
of the business did what the old- 
line jobber had mainly neglected 
to do—built up a hist of carefully 
selected dealers who were capable 
of rendering efficient service, and 
worked with them to improve their 
service and increase the volume of 
their business. Thus, the parts 
jobber put himself in a position to 
give the manufacturer a much bet- 
ter and more efficient distribution 
than the old-line jobber ordinarily 
could do, and this held good with 
respect to accessories as well as 
parts. Practically every letter that 
I have received from manufactur- 
ers refers to this distinction be- 
tween the two types of jobbers, 
and a number of concerns state 
flatly that they have no fault to 
find with the efficiency of the parts 
jobber, while the old-line jobber’s 
service leaves a good deal to be 
desired. 


The Rise of the Parts Jobber 


So far as the general merchan- 
dising trend can be definitely 
stated, therefore, it seems to be in 
the direction of smaller territories, 
with better selected and more in- 
tensively cultivated distribution. 
If the old-line jobber is going to 
compete successfully with the 
parts jobber, it seems to me that 
he will have to work his territory 
on that basis ultimately. 


In conclusion, a few paragraphs 
from the letters are worth quoting, 
as illustrative of conditions already 
referred to, or as bringing out 
points not covered in detail. 


A manufacturer of parts located 
on the Pacific Coast, writes: 

From recent observations it is my belief 
that conditions surrounding the sale of 
replacement parts on the coast vary some- 
what from those in other parts of the 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


He’s a MOTOR CAR 
OWNER—the 100 and 
some odd thousand Ro- 
tarians own nearly 110,- 
000 motor cars costing 
conservatively $175,- 
000,000. 


In fact, we find upon 
investigation that a very 
large percentage of the 
motor cars owned by 
Rotarians represent an 
investment of $1,000 or 
more each and a consid- 
erable number approxi- 
mately over $2,500 each. 


Right here is an ex- 
tremely intensive field 
for tires and all kinds 
of automobile accesso- 
ries—to say nothing of 
the replacement sales of 
automobiles. 


He’s a fellow 


worth 
talking to! 


ROTARIAN 
THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings, 221. East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
A. Q. Gordon, 28 Pickering Bldg. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
San Fr isco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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country. Owing to the distance from the 
usual source of supply, quite a number 
of factories have sprung up locally during 
the past three or four years. These plants 
require something of an outlet on the 
coast to keep them going as they seem 
unable to compete with eastern or mid- 
western manufacturers. With one or two 
notable exceptions, these Pacific coast fac- 
tories have opened up their jobbing prices 
to practically all concerns wishing to buy, 
and as a result cause considerable dis- 
ruption in the replacement field. The larger 
jobbers are at the present time preparing 
to take a stand against such manufac- 
turing concerns by refusing to patronize 
them, and as the small dealers in the 
small communities cannot develop a sufh- 
cient volume to keep them going, their 
future, in the opinion of the writer, is 
somewhat in doubt. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
replacement parts business in this territory 
has been very much overdone, particularly 
on the manufacturer’s end, and until time 
has eliminated this evil of overproduction 
with its ever-present danger of obsoles- 
cence, the going will be pretty rough, 
especially for the small concerns. 


From a large equipment house in 
the Middle West: 


We believe that the day is coming when 
the jobber will be forced to make mer- 
chants out of the service stations that he 
has in his territory, and get away from the 
old, selfish idea of just putting merchan- 
dise on the shelf. In other words, it will 
be up to the jobbers’ salesmen to be some- 
thing more than a mere order-taker. And 
right here we might say that better than 
90 per cent of the trade are in a frame 
of mind to respond to this co-operation 
if the man trying to put it over knows 
what he is doing and does not run around 
in circles. 


To correct the ills of the industry as 
a whole we think that many manufactur- 
ers will cut out at least 50 per cent of 
their present distributors, and spend their 
time with the distributors who are sus- 
ceptible to sound and economic plans of 
merchandising. 


From one of the largest manu- 
facturers of bearings: 


On the whole, I do not believe that we 
find “unsettled conditions” in the jobbing 
field so far as our business is concerned; 
a record of our distribution for the year 
up to date showing that we have increased 
not only the volume of sales, but the num- 
ber of jobber connections. 

Our experience has been that those who 
go into the business of selling automotive 
accessories are lacking in business experi- 
ence and a business ideal. There is a 
good deal more needed than the hiring of 
a place of business in a suitable neighbor- 
hood, to insure success. It takes a high 
order of salesmanship and an equally high 
order of business service to make the sup- 
plementary automotive lines profitable. 
Competition is keen, and many of the so- 
called jobbers are too much of the horse- 
trader type. 

In attempting to make jobber connections 
it has been this company’s practice to care- 
fully survey the prospects in the field first; 
to visit them, and then to call upon those 
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who are their logical customers and get 
outside opinions as to their business stand- 
ing and the manner in which they handle 
their business. By a process of elimination 
we have thus far been able.to secure well 
qualified representation. 

In our judgment it is a futile and costly 
thing to establish representation mainly on 
the ground that our concern should be 
represented within certain geographical 
boundaries. 

Once established, the jobber’s education 
must be continued. He needs more than 
occasional contact with the factory. Such 
contact has the initial advantage of keep- 
ing the jobber on his toes, and enabling 
our man to see that adequate stocks are 
carried. Lack of results, in our opinion, 
can generally be traced to lack of care 
in making the connection, and insufficient 
support to the jobber once the connection 
is made. 


And this rather pointed com- 
ment from a large eastern jobber: 


While you are studying the shortcom- 
ings of the jobber in this field, I hope you 
will not overlook the fact that no field of 
merchandising is so plentifully supplied 
with manufacturers who have no excuse 
for existence except the desire to make a 
little easy money. In the early days of 
the business, a number of manufacturers 
got rich very quickly on good, standard 
merchandise, and their success simply at- 
tracted a swarm of others whose standards 
of merchandise are just as low as they 
can get away with. They will sell to 
the gyp or to anybody else, just so long 
as they can get the money. What happens 
to the poor motorist, they don’t care. 


This situation is making it hard for the 
manufacturer of high-grade merchandise, 
and for the jobber who has any conscience 
at all. But we don’t think it is going to 
last very much longer, though the manu- 
facturing situation in our opinion will have 
to be cleared up first. 


Paper Salesmen Protest 
Federal Competition 


The Miami Valley Division of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry has adopted strong 
resolutions protesting against the 
government’s competition with pri- 
vate business in the sales of 
stamped envelopes at a price of 
little more than the cost of the 
postage. Similar resolutions have 
been adopted by the Miami Valley 
Paper Manufacturers Association, 
many of the typothetae associa- 
tions in the country, the National 
Editorial Association, and many 
Ben Franklin clubs. 

The resolution objects to the 
government’s use of “fifty odd 
thousand post offices and about 
four hundred thousand mail car- 
riers as branch houses and sales- 
men in the distribution and sale ol 
envelopes.” 
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Two Hundred Cities 
Save Daylight 


Two hundred cities in fifteen 
states are using daylight savings, 
according to a recent report issued 
by the Merchants’ Association. 

Classified by states, the largest 
cities using daylight time, are as 
follows: 


New York—Albany, Buffalo, Cana- 
joharie, Glens Falls, Gloversville, Goshen, 
Johnstown, Lackawanna, Lake Placid, Lan- 
caster, Lawrence, Lockport, Long Beach, 
Rochelle, North Tonawanda, Oneida, 
Poughkeepsie, Tarrytown, Tonawanda, 
Troy, Tuckahoe, Utica, Watervliet, West 
Point, White Plains and Yonkers. 


New Jersey—Asbury Park, Atlantic City, 
Camden, Dover, East Orange, Elizabeth, 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, Orange, 
Passaic, Trenton. 

Connecticut—Notwithstanding the  at- 
tempt of rural legislators to prohibit the 
observance of daylight saving by the pas- 
sage of law making it an offense to show 
other than Eastern standard time on clocks 
or timepieces publicly displayed, daylight 
saving is observed by all banks, offices, 
stores and factories in the following places: 
Bethel, Bridgeport, Bristol, Danbury, Dan- 
ielson, Derby, Greenwich, .Hartford, Man- 
chester, Meriden, Middletown, Naugatuck, 
New Britain, New Haven, New London, 
New Milford, Norwalk, Norwich, Oakville, 
Rockville, Southington, Stamford, Torring- 
ton, Wallingford, Waterbury, Watertown, 
Winsted and Willimantic. 

Rhode Island—Entire state. 

Massachusetts—Entire state. 

Maine—Bar Harbor and Portland. 


Pennsylvania—Bristol, Corey, McKees- 
port, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
Delaware—Wilmington. 
West Virginia—Wheeling. 
Kentucky—Covington and Newport. 
Ohio—Cincinnati, Dayton, Hamilton and 
Springfield. The following Ohio cities ob- 
serve Eastern standard time throughout the 
year: Akron, Canton, Cleveland, Elyria, 
Lima, Marietta, Newark and Sandusky. 
Indiana—Crown Point, East Chicago, 
Gary, Hammond and Whiting. 
Illinois—Chicago and its suburbs. 
Michigan—Benton Harbor, Buchanan, 
Freemont, Grand Haven, Grand Rapids, 
Grant, Holland, Michigan City, Muskegon, 
Newaygo, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Joseph and 
Sturgis. The following Michigan cities ob- 
serve Eastern standard time throughout the 
year: Adrian, Alpena, Battle Creek, Bay 
City, Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing and Saginaw. 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee (banks and grain 
exchange observe daylight saving time). 


G. L. Stansbury, of the Business 
Research Corporation of Chicago, 
addressed the Advertising Club of 
Denver at a meeting held July 14, 
on “Order in Business.” 
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TWO MARKETS 
in THE ELKS MAGAZINE 


I. 850,000 
Identified MEN 
(and their families /. 


2. 122,300 Identified 


Dealers. 


 Ghe &IRs 


Magazine 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 


The Largest Magazine for Men 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Servidor service. ExceJlent sample rooms 
Convéniently located at the Public Square 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


400 Rooms and Bath 


RE: located in the heart of Indianapolis 
——— Street (National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management, R. L. MEYER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DETROIT, MICH. 


THE BooK-CADILLAC © 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE HOTEL SECOR. 


338 Rooms. Rates $2.50 and up 
Two Restaurants and Lunch Room - 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The General Forbes Hotel 


Most centrally located hotel in sic a 
: 600 Rooms 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
HOTEL SENECA / 


350 Rooms 
A favorite stopping place with Sales: Managers 
Test our service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE MORRISON HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms each with Bath 
The Home of the Terrace Garden 


ERIE, PA. . 
THE LAWRENCE HOTEL 


170 Rooms. Rates $2.00 and up 
Garage convenient 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
THE TEN Eyck HOTEL 


400 Rooms 
Rates $2.50 and up 


_ puke) Y 


A 2,500-Mile Field - 


HE ilies executive, today, who expects to Ff 


keep in close contact with his salesmen, 
with his customers, with market conditions 


and with competition can no longer do this by fF 
remaining in his office week after week. He [| 


finds it imperative now to get out into the ter- 


ritory, to discuss problems and policies with | 


his trade, and to develop closer cooperation 
with his men. A tendency is growing to abol- 
ish the large sales conventions and rather to 
hold local sales conferences frequently with a 
few of the men in the various territories. 


To the executive who wants accurate up-to- 


date information on conditions in the country f 


today, we strongly recommend the 2,500 mile 
field trip outlined above. 


The President and Sales Manager of a well- 
known Chicago firm completed this tour in 
two weeks during last October. Already their 
experiences have proven of considerable value 
to this organization and as a result many new 
features have been added to their work. 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


NEW YORK 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


a 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Redtord — Gerrysdure 
) 
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WASHINGTON 
THE WILLARD 


7% 
IGHT BY RAND MC NALLY COMPANY 
GO, HL. MADE IN U. S. A. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAKE HOTEL 


Over-looking Lake Michigan 
The Choice Hotel for Conventions 


Id) Trip on Hard Roads 


sto } Of course no one will follow the exact trip 
nen, | 48 outlined above, but we recommend it for 


ions | Several good reasons. Every mile on this 2,500 
s by | mile tour is either concrete, asphaltum, brick 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE HOTEL TULLER 


Central location facing Grand Circus Park. 
Garage convenient. Rates $3.00 and up. 


He | %f some similar hard pavement. Forty cities 
ter- | ate included on the schedule, while many more 
vith | °an be visited if desired. The five largest cities 
tion | i the country are included and likewise many 
bol- | of the smaller towns and even villages can be 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DESHLER HOTEL 


400 Rooms. Rates $3.50 and up. 
Opposite State Capitol Building. 


to | Made. Every possible viewpoint can be ob- 
tha | ‘ined, and all conditions studied first-hand. 


Most of the towns are fairly close together, 
p-to- | So that the jumps between can be covered at 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


345 Rooms all with Bath 
Minimum Rate, $4.00 per day 


ntry | 20on or in the evening. This gives the maxi- 
mile | ™um time for calls and conferences with sales- 

men. A further feature of this trip which will 
well. | Make a strong appeal to executives is the 
ir in f &xcellent hotels which will be found along the 
their — ‘Oute where the facilities, comforts, food and 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 


Opened May 8, 1925 
Member of American Hote s Corporation 
Located at entrance to bridge over Mohawk River 


ralue | hospitality are unusual. 


new For further details we will be glad to have you write 


10 the Travel Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE SHERMAN HOTEL 


New addition opened in May 
The favorite hotel for sales executives and salesmen 
Rates $3.00 and up 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SS 
X 


In Chicago there is a cat and 
dog fight going on between 
the brick and hollow tile inter- 
ests. We do not know any- 
thing about the relative merits of brick and tile 
for building purposes, but we do know that the 
brick interests are receiving a terrible lashing in 
the daily papers. Evidently the brick people have 
in one way or another been influential in getting 
certain restrictions written into the building code 
against hollow tile. 


Playing Politics 
In Business 
Courts Disaster 


There have been all kinds of charges and counter 
charges. Graft has been hinted at, and from where 
we stand it looks as if the brick interests are get- 
ting a black eye which may be more costly in the 
long run than any sales advantages they may have 
been able to enjoy as a result of the ban on tile. 

It is just another case, it seems to us, of the dan- 
ger in playing politics in selling. Politics are likely 
to prove more costly and less resultful in the long 
run than straight advertising. It should be remem- 
bered that anything approaching a monopoly is 
often more dangerous to the seller than to the 
buyer. We know of no basic product which can 
long enjoy and profit by a monopoly which effec- 
tively shuts out competition. 

Many branches of the brick industry have bene- 
fited from cooperative advertising and sales efforts. 
Common brick, face brick and paving brick are all 
well advertised through the constructive and coop- 
erative efforts of leaders in the various fields. 
Doubtless this cooperative effort has been very 
profitable. But it will be easy to destroy much of 
the good effects of this effort if the industry as a 
whole tries to take unfair advantage of its competi- 
tors by influencing politicians who are in a position 
to obtain special advantages in building codes. We 
do not say that this has been done. We do not say 
that the brick interests have tried in any way to 
obtain any unfair advantages. But whether they 
have or not it will amount to the same thing if the 
public thinks so. And as far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, the public is beginning to wonder. 


Dry weather in many 
parts of the country has 


Crop Conditions 
Need Careful 


Watching This Fall brought about an un- 
usual condition in busi- 


ness. In some territories crops will be unusually 
early. For example, cotton in the Memphis district 
is expected to be ready for picking much earlier 
than usual. In other districts it will be late due to 
delay in planting on account of the drouth. In 


parts of Texas there is practically no cotton crop, 
while in other parts of the state there will be banner 
crops, and in some sections large acreages of cotton 
have been planted where wheat was once the major 
crop. All these conditions have a direct influence 
on sales, and should be carefully watched. 


Although crop conditions necessarily influence 
sales, it is claimed that farmers are in better con- 
dition to stand a crop failure this year than they 
have been for many years. While most districts 
are reporting excellent crop prospects, there are 
some territories where crops will be failures. But 
before these territories are abandoned, the sales 
manager should know the facts, for buying may be 
retarded only temporarily. A lot of profitable busi- 
ness will be obtained this fall from territories which 
promise little right now. 


Do You Really 
Know Why Your 
Salesmen Resign? 


In a certain medium sized 
sales organization there was 
a recent wholesale resigna- 
tion of salesmen. Most of 
the men who resigned claimed to have had better 
offers. The resignations came just prior to the 
announcement of an improvement in the company’s 
line that materially strengthened its position. Many 
of these men would not have considered resigning 
had they known of the improvement in the com- 
pany’s line. 

The facts were that these men felt that they 
were marking time. They had lost interest, and 
inroads of competitive products had given them a 
case of nerves. The company had been working 
on the improvements for more than a year, but had 
jealously guarded the facts. The loss of the sales- 
men came at a critical time and the cost of replac- 
ing them was a real item. 

In every organization there are certain men who 
delight in spreading pessimistic rumors, who are 
forever telling tales that tend to break down morale. 
When the salesmen are kept in the dark about the 
company’s plans, it is no wonder that these rumors 
are believed. Every sales manager should give 
thought to this problem. He should try to know 
what his salesmen are hearing through the old 
grapevine route. And he should enter into the 
salesman’s plans for the future. When a man stops 
dreaming and planning, he is almost sure to hit the 
toboggan. Ifa sales manager will take the trouble 
to point out to his men the future possibilities of 
their jobs, and take them into his confidence occa- 
sionally he is not going to suffer seriously from a 
high rate of turnover in the sales organization. 
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“Firm executives other than the sales managers are interested 


in sales and consequently in SALES MANAGEMENT” 


So Mr. McGivena, too, uses a regular schedule 


THE FIRST THE LARGEST 
PICTORIAL DAILY DAILY CIRCULATION 
IN AMERICA z IN AMERICA 
NEW YORKS PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING OFFICE 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK TELEPHONE BARCLAY 3500 


June 18, 1925 


Mr. Philip S. Salisbury 
Sales Management 

19 West 44 Street 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Salisbury: 


We use Sales Management because in this day 
and age we think that the sales managers who amount to 
anything usually have some voice in the selection of 
media for their firms' advertising. It may be only a 
small, still voice in many cases, but we like to have 
it on our side when the selection of New York newspapers 
comes up. 


Because we know, also, that firm executives 
other than the sales manager are interested in sales, 
and consequently in Sales Management, we feel that it 
does not do a bit of harm to expose them to our adver- 
tising arguments in print. 


The largest daily circulation in America is 
by all odds the greatest, single selling force in the 


New York market todey. We want sales managers and execu- 


tives who think in terms of selling to know and realize 


this fact; so, we use Sales Management for their informa- 


tion and education. 


Sincerely, 


THE NEWS 


TH I ene 


LEMcGivena:D Mgr. Publicity 


SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 


a 
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An Important New Book 


“How to Plan 


a Convention” 
a, By P.G.B.Morriss & 


LANCE for a mo- 

ment at a few of 
the questions which are 
fully answered in this 
remarkable 160-page 
book, just off the press. 


(UUM 
Witt 


What are the purposes of a 
convention? 


What kind of cenventions are 
there? 


How can the program be fitted 
to the individual organiza- 
tion? 


When should’ conventions be 
held? 


How should committees be or- 
ganized and how sheuld their 
functions be carried out? 


How should 
conducted ? 


registration be 


Who should appear on the pro- 
gram? 


How should the social features 
of a session be staged? 


How can reduced railroad fares 
be secured? 


How should publicity for a 
convention be handled? 


7 & 


fy VERY association executive, 

sales manager or anyone else 
interested in making a convention 
a success will find this volume of 
inestimable help. The material is 
based on actual experiences, re- 
ported by several hundred con- 
vention managers, and others. It 
fills a long-felt need. 


The author has viewed the 
convention as an essential agency 
for progress in modern business 
life. He shows what to avoid in 
planning and carrying out a con- 
vention session; he outlines, most 
minutely, how to enlist the whole- 
hearted cooperation of hotels, 
railroad companies, local cham- 
bers of commerce, etc. 

. e ‘ e e 
A Limited Edition 
The edition of ‘How to Plan a Con- 
vention” is not large, so that if you 
wish a copy an order should be 
placed without delay. Problems that 
now seem formidable, may be solved 
by the reading of a single chapter 
of this unusual book. <A copy will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of Two 


Dollars ($2.00). Or, a synopsis of 
contents will be sent FREE. Address 


DRAKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
144 Walton Place 
Chicago 
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Another who has discovered the gulli- 
bility of the average householder is a 
Pittsburgh merchant who tried unsuccess- 
fully a few years back to establish him- 
self in the business of selling boilers, 


ranges, and kindred necessities. Several 
other firms had a strangle-hold on the 
business, and this man couldn’t break in 
to the extent that he wanted to. He tried 
cutting prices but that did not increase 
sales materially. 

But today this man has the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in the city. He has built 
it up through extensive advertising in the 
classified columns of the newspapers, 
wherein he advertises, “Second Hand Boil- 
ers.” There is a joker—and it is this: 
he takes brand-new boilers, sets them out 
in the back yard where the rain can play 
on them, and in a month or so they are 
nicely rusted. Then he sells them as sec- 
ond-hand at a discount of not more than 
5 or 10 per cent from the new list prices. 
And everybody is happy! 


wk” 


The quest for “a letter” or “an adver- 
tisement” to revolutionize a business is like 
the quest for the gold at the foot of the 
rainbow, it is Hope playing on a broken 
instrument, it is the old graybeard fatu- 
ously seeking gold from baser metals, it 
is optimism run mad and plain foolishness 
triumphant—and yet it is so common that 
one must think of it as one of those illu- 
sions we work under by virtue of a mer- 
ciful Providence, so that business life will 
be rendered happier. After all, we may 
yet find “that pot of gold” at the foot of 
the rainbow. Grown-ups will revel in 
“Peter Pan,” and all of us like to go into 
the fairy world—and, maybe, some day we 
will see a fairy—it’s just as reasonable as 
all that—From “Printed Salesmanship.” 


%&k&% 


During the week we have seen two in- 
teresting comments on the now famous 
Edison questionnaire. Ray Comyns of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute said at a 
meeting of the American Management 
Association, “I have never had the usual 
attitude of sarcasm toward the Edison 
questions. I think I know what Thomas 
Edison had in mind. The biggest thing 
you can get in business, whether it be on 
the selling end or any other, is the ca- 
pacity to be interested. The man who has 
the capacity to be interested will quite 
naturally gather to himself a lot of mis- 
cellaneous information. Edison’s questions 
were designed, it seems to me, not with 
the idea that any man would be able to 
answer them all, but that the man able 
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to answer any considerable number of 
them would by that ability indicate a 
capacity to be interested. I place great 
value on that capacity to be interested in 
the business.” 

The other comment was one made by 
Heywood Broun in a Liberty article. One 
of the Edison questions was what to do 
with two pair before the draw, and Broun 
says, “It was not an intelligently framed 
question. The limit was mentioned, as I 
remember, but there was no information 
as to the lateness of the hour and the 
status on the books of either contender. 
Even with all the facts, I doubt whether 
this particular part of the examination 
would have helped Mr. Edison very much 
in determining whether the applicant 
would make a good employe. Possibly it 
was a catch, and only those who answered, 
‘I know nothing about poker,’ got the job.” 

%&% 

Since the writer has formed the habit 
of reading a few English periodicals every 
month he has a better appreciation of 
English humor. Our cousins across the 
water are good business men and yet they 
do not take their business as seriously as 
we do. Many of them get a delicious 
light touch into their advertisements. Here 
is an instance—from Fortnum and Mason, 
who have been in business at 182 Picca- 
dilly for two hundred years and more. 
These two paragraphs are from an ad 
about their beef tea: 


ON PUTTING BULLS INTO 
BOTTLES 


This is our beef tea with prime beef 
ground up in it. Grand life-giving 
stuff with the real beefy savour—and 
so it ought to be, for it is really a bull 
in a bottle. 


It had long been our fondest wish to 
put bulls in bottles. We used to take 
a bottle and a shoe-horn, and go into 
the country looking for bulls. Some 
proved utterly impossible—utterly lack- 
ing in restraint, but whenever we met 
a bull with any savoir-faire we used to 
try and try, sparing neither ourselves, 
the bull, nor the shoe-horn, but always 
with the same result—an undue pro- 
portion of the bull remained actively 
outside the bottle. At last we submit- 
ted the whole matter to the School of 
Economics, and they suggested we had 
better grind the bull up first. We ad- 
mit we had not thought of that. It does 
make it easier. That is why we never 
grudge money spent on higher educa- 


tion, —PHILICITUS. 
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Urges Wider Use of 
Trade Statistics 


EVELOPMENT and proper 

use Of business statistics by 
trade associations along the lines 
laid down by the recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme 
Court is strongly urged by the 
department of manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce in a bulle- 
tin made public last week, which 
says: 

“With the clearer understanding 
of this liberty under the law 
(which remains unchanged), there 
is no bar to the development and 
proper use of business statistics. 
This clearing of atmosphere should 
mark the passing of guessing as to 
the facts concerning our commod- 
ity production and _ distribution 
provided there is a willingness, at 
source, to supply the information. 
It is in the hands of each member 
of an industry to make possible 
complete and accurate figures for 
his line by his own contribution. 


Suggests Uniform Reports 


“Trade associations will un- 
doubtedly appreciate the opportun- 
ity of rendering to their constitu- 
ency invaluable service by provid- 
ing means for the gathering and 
reporting of statistics dealing with 
such important trade information 
as producing capacity, orders, ship- 
ments, stocks and markets as 
shown by prices on closed trans- 
actions. . 

“In the renewing of statistical 
activities it is timely to suggest 
simplification of methods and forms 
in order that the information 
which is found be obtained and 
presented as quickly and accu- 
rately as possible, at the minimum 
of expense. Such uniformity will 
enable the transmission of infor- 
mation gathered in the form of 
charts or graphs when desired 
much less cumbersome than pre- 
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Jhis Dairy Paper 


NLIKE her city sister, the farm woman takes an 
U active interest in her husband’s business. She knows 

its problems, and often is the first to suggest needed 
farm improvements. 


Recognizing this, the Dairymen’s League News has built 
up a strong household department. On the Home Editor’s 
Advisory Board are real farm women, leadefs in their respec- 
tive communities. An examination of the Home Department 
will convince you of its vital interest to readers. 


The Dairymen’s League News appeals strongly to the 
woman as well as to the man on the dairy farm. Both have 
a peculiar interest in and affection for this paper of which 
they are themselves part owners. It is published for them, 
and they have a voice in shaping its policy. 


Manufacturers of household supplies and equipment will 
find the 70,000 women readers of the Dairymen’s League 
News responsive to their sales messages. These women are 
purchasing agents for families which maintain a high average 
standard of living. A dependable year-round income from 
milk, eggs and other produce assures them ample buying 
power. 


The women on the prosperous dairy farms of “The New 
York City Milk Shed” are eagerly considering improvements 
for their homes. You can reach them most effectively through 
their own paper—and the cost is only 50c a line for a circu- 
lation averaging 70,000. 


Prompt reservation will assure you space in the Home 
Department. Better send it today. 


Ask us for Sample Copy and Rate Card 
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The Area Compris- 


ing the New York 
Cr (Che | City Milk Shed. 


senting great masses of figures. NEW YORK ’ 
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“How to Sell 
Quality” 


ESCRIBES actual plans 

and methods used by 
salesmen who have been suc- 
combating price 
competition by quality argu- 
ments. Tells how these sales- 
men make the 


cessful in 


buyer want 
quality ; get the stipulated price 
without haggling; shut out the 
price cutter and keep the old 
customer sold on quality. 


Typical Chapters 


How Quality Helps a Salesman 
Shows salesmen the advantages in sell- 

ing quality merchandise. 

Why Your Customers Buy Quality 


Gives illustrations to prove that wise 
buyers prefer quality to price when prop- 
erly sold. 


Making the Buyer Want Quality 


Tells how good salesmen create desire 
for quality products. 
Creating a Quality Atmosphere 
Illustrates the value of comparisons to 
force price into the background. 
Getting the Full Price 
Explains how the price dwindles when 
quality is sufficiently understood. 
Disarming the Price Cutter 
How to meet price objections with qual- 
ity arguments and eliminate competition. 
How to Close a Quality Sale 
Closing arguments that make prospects 
forget price and buy your products. 
Keeping the Old Customer Sold 
on Quality 


Making customers see the profit in re- 
peat orders for quality goods; the loss of 


aaa that comes with price-cutting, 
etc. 


Send for a copy of this popular 
Dartnell manual. You will find in it 
many ideas for your own letters and 
bulletins to salesmen. More than 350 
concerns have distributed copies to 
their salesmen. 


In board bindings: Single copy, 
$1.10; dozen, $10.50; hundred, 
$75.00. In DeLuxe leatherette: 
Single copy, $1.60; dozen, $15.50. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Lelaad Ave. 
CHICAGO 


19 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 
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Convention of 


Salesmen First 


Gun of Chevrolet Drive 


(Continued from page 84) 


purpose. We wished to make them 
feel that they are an important 
part of our distributing organiza- 
tion and not merely minor em- 
ployees out in the field who never 
get to headquarters. We empha- 
sized the fact that they are the 
connecting link between us and the 
dealers and that the dealers’ im- 
pression of us, therefore, depends 
in large measure on their impres- 
sion of them. Then, too, we have 
worked out a number of plans dur- 
ing the past year that we wanted 
to present to our representatives 
personally. 


The Dealer Salesmen 


“Most of all, though, we wished 
to drive home the fact that the suc- 
cess of the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany is directly dependent on the 
success of the Chevrolet dealer or- 
ganization. These men, in com- 
mon with other factory representa- 
tives, had been accustomed to look 
upon themselves primarily as 
wholesale salesmen only. It was 
their job to load the dealer with 
cars, leaving the dealers to dispose 
of the cars as best they could. 


“They are wholesale salesmen, 
of course, and it is their responsi- 
bility to keep the dealers supplied 
with cars, but it is also their duty 
to help the dealers dispose of those 
cars. The day of overproduction 
and overloading of dealers is past. 
The dealer is the key to the whole 
system of distribution and it is on 
the dealer that we are concentrat- 
ing. We are supplying our deal- 
ers with real helps and we are con- 
tinually directing our _ efforts 
toward giving them more and bet- 
ter helps. We are experimenting 
and testing out plans continually 
and passing these on to our deal- 
ers. We are not handing out a lot 
of untried theories; we are testing 
our plans and recommending them 
only after we have proved by ac- 
tual experience that they are good. 

“We have worked out a number 
of plans during the past year, some 
of which we are just introducing. 
We couldn’t very well call in all 
our dealers from every part of 
the country and secure adequate 
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representation, so we called in our 
representatives instead and asked 
them to take these plans direct to 
their dealers. Hereafter we expect 
every. representative to be thor- 
oughly versed in the problems of 
the dealer and to be ready and 
willing to help any dealer solve 
any problem that may confront 
him. We are going to manufac- 
ture: cars only as fast as the deal- 
ers can sell them, but we are going 
to help the dealers sell cars faster. 
That is the sum and substance of 
the whole matter.” 

That the plans and policies fol- 
lowed by the Chevrolet Company 
are working out well in practice is 
manifest from the fact that sales 
of this company’s product have in- 
creased more rapidly in recent 
years than those of any other man- 
ufacturer in this field and a Chev- 
rolet franchise is coming to be con- 
sidered among the most valuable 
to be had. 

A cooperative advertising cam- 
paign, said to involve the expendi- 
ture of approximately five and a 
half million dollars—the largest 
appropriation ever made for a sin- 
gle line of cars—will be launched 
August 1 and is expected to boost 
sales totals to hitherto unequaled 
heights. 


OrganizeAdvertising Club 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


Greensboro, North Carolina, has 
organized an advertising club with 
H. S. Richardson, president, the 
Vick Chemical Company, as presi- 
dent of the organization. The new 
club will soon be affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. John Sullivan, for ten 
years secretary of the Association 
of National Advertisers, spoke at 
the first meeting. Other officers 
elected were: W. H. Spradlin, 
Jr., vice president, the American 
Exchange National Bank, vice 
president; A, S. Myers, advertis- 
ing manager, Odell’s, Inc., secre- 
tary, and C. L. Jenkins, treasurer, 
the Vanstory Clothing Company, 
treasurer. 
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st What America’s Mining 
Industry Buys . 
(Continued from page 98) al 
» of the annual school budget.” 
2 In value of output, copper leads 
our 5 oe . e 
nao the metal mining industries. Lead 
and zinc, gold and silver and alum- 
' ™ inum follow in the order named in 
i | point of value of output. 
é' of ; Power is one of the greatest 
and [| tequirements of the metal mines. 
“we : Electricity and steam are the most 
‘ont [important sources of power for the 
fac. |, mines, and hydro-electric develop- 
eal. J) ments and diesel engines are be- 
ing ; coming increasingly important as 
ter, |) 2 source of power for the mines. 
>of | Equipment requirements, such as 
»' steam shovels, air compressors, 
fole rock drills, tracks, ~ rie! loco- : . . 
motives are somewhat similar to 
wig: I ins cont te Controlling Salesmen’s Work 
eis Pp 
ales ff ai onan ve ye ois How successful sales managers watch over 
+2 a ee each man’s work to keep up the standard 
cent men on the job originate most of } . i 
ais the requisitions, and it is with them of service and conformation to house policies 
hev- that the preliminary sales work 
con- — must usually be done. While many Certain knowledge of what is going on in the 
able — mines are operated by large com- territories, cutting thru the mass of detail to obtain 
panies with general offices in New that knowledge in usable form—these are the 
am- — York or other large cities, much advantages which Kardex gives the sales manager 
ndi- of the buying is done at the mines, in helping each salesman achieve greater success. 
da |, although the actual placing of the 
gest | order may rest with the purchas- The booklet, “The Sales Manager and Kardex,” 
aha: ing agent at the general offices. tells how successful sales managers are cutting 
“hed Most of the men in charge of out wasted effort, oversights, and neglect in this 
oost mine operations are mining engi- phase of their work. 
aled neers, many of them being gradu- eat: : 
ates of the mining colleges. While It will give you ideas you can put to use at once 
many of these men do not have to save you care and worry, to help you increase 
actual or final buying authority, the profit from your time and energy. 
lub the bulk of the missionary work 
in selling any new product is Send for your copy today. There is no obligation whatever. 
usually directed at them, as they Use the coupon. 
has are the first to recognize the need 
with for new equipment or improved KARDEX RAND CO. 
Pe methods, 707 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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High grade | ie 
| art “bee id 1 


ART DESK 
MEMO PAD 


Clothe the personality 
of your business in an 
atmosphere of 
Art and Quality 


N this advertisement we show 
illustrations of “Art Desk 
Memo Pad” and “Personal Memo- 
randa Book” gift novelties. Desk 
reminders for your trade, such as these, 
when bound in Super Finish Art 
Leather, breathe the subtle spark of 
personality into the customer's impres- 
sion of your business. Their beauty not 
only attracts attention, but invites the 
place of honor on the customer's desk. 


Super Finish Art Leather looks 
and feels like leather, but wears better 
and costs less. Write for descriptive 
matter on the “Art Desk Memo Pad™ 
and “Personal Memoranda Book.” 


U. S. ART BINDER CO. 
225 W. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers of desk reminders, 
book and catalog covers, loose leaf 
binders, sample and display 
cabinets, and other novelties in 
Super Finish Art Leather. 
Creators of artistic specialties 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


— 


PERSONAL 
MEMORANDA 
BOOK 


Your 
ad. 
here § 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


Federal Trade Commission Makes Mountains of Mole- 
hills in Case Against Seth Thomas Clock Company 


UST what the recent change in 
procedure on the part of the 
Federal Trade Commission 

means to business men is _illus- 
trated in a statement recently 
issued by the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company as a result of the dis- 
missal of the Commission’s formal 
complaint charging resale price- 
maintenance. This _ statement, 
which is signed by Arthur S. Ham- 
ilton, treasurer of the company, is 
self-explanatory : 

“On June 23, 1925, the Federal 
Trade Commission, on its own ini- 
tiative, completely dismissed the 
charges of unfair competition 
against the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company. This brings to an end 
a proceeding which has been pend- 
ing for two and a half years, and 
which had no result except to 
harrass the company, compel it to 
spend thousands of dollars in de- 
fending its rights, and incidentally 
to waste thousands of dollars of 
government money. 


The Commission Investigates 


“As far back as 1916, Seth 
Thomas Clock Company decided 
that if it was to maintain the qual- 
ity of its product it must confine 
its sales to distributors who could 
give proper service. It adopted 
the policy of dealing mainly with 
the retail jeweler, and as little as 
possible with various large distrib- 
utors who might be eager to sell 
the clocks at temporary cut-prices. 
At the same time the clock com- 
pany recommended reasonable re- 
sale prices. This policy was adopt- 
ed as an essential business policy 
which there was every reason to 
suppose was legal and proper. 

“In 1921, on the complaint of a 
department store, the Federal 
Trade Commission asked leave to 
examine the company’s books and 
recerds. The company willingly 
consented, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission all its 
books and files of every descrip- 
tion, its catalogues, trade circulars 
and file indices. The agents of the 
trade commission questioned the 
officers of the company. 
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“Late in 1922, a year after the 
investigation, the trade commission 
drafted a complaint which, entirely 
ignoring the facts, charged the 
company with everything that the 
commission had apparently ever 
heard of anyone having done to 
maintain resale prices. The com- 
pany pointed out that the commis- 
sion’s complaint covered a period 
of more than a year concerning 
which the commission had no in- 
formation, and voluntarily offered 
to open its files again and convince 
the commission that its policy and 
practices were proper and legal. 
The attorney for the commission 
refused the offer, and proceeded to 
prosecute the case. 


Elaborate Legal Hokum 


“The company’s officers and at- 
torneys were required to attend 
hearings in five different cities. 
Dozens of witnesses were called by 
the commission, the names of 
whom were not furnished by the 
commission before their examina- 
tion. Eleven hundred and forty 
pages of testimony were taken, and 
320 exhibits were put in evidence 
by the commission. Testimony of 
the commission’s witnesses en- 
tirely exploded its own charges. 
At the end of the commission’s 
testimony the company moved to 
dismiss the proceeding, and asked 
for a hearing. The request for a 
hearing was denied, and the motion 
for dismissal arbitrarily refused. 
Confident in its position, the com- 
pany confined its defense to a short 
formal statement by one officer. 

“The matter then lapsed for 
months, when the commission on 
its own initiative, opened negotia- 
tions to dismiss the case. The com- 
pany declined to make any stipula- 
tion except for a complete and 
unqualified dismissal. This was 
acceded to, and the order of dis- 
missal was made. 

“The net result of the proceed- 
ings has been to waste a great deal 
of time, energy and money, which 
the company and doubtless the 
government, could have used more 
advantageously. The company is 
still publishing its recommended 


resale prices, and continuing its 
business policy, which was at all 
times legal and proper. 

“The case is of interest in show- 
ing the length to which the com- 
mission, under its former organi- 
zation and rules, was permitted to 
go. While the result of the case 
is completely to vindicate the com- 
pany and its trade policy, no pro- 
vision is made to recompense the 
company for the damage and ex- 
pense caused by this unfounded 
attack. The company has, how- 
ever, the satisfaction of having 
resisted unwarranted charges, and 
in having secured a judgment fully 
justifying its course. 

“The case emphasizes the neces- 
sity for. the recent changes which 
have been made in the practices of 
the commission. Under the new 
policy such an abuse could not 
recur, because if the company had 
been given an opportunity for a 
preliminary hearing before the 
charges were published, it is in- 
conceivable that the proceedings 
would ever have been brought.” 

It is worth noting that there is 
a sharp division of opinion among 
members of the commission as to 
the propriety of the new policy, 
and reports from Washington indi- 
cate that in all probability the 
question will be threshed out in 
Congress. Business men _ should 
not hesitate to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to insure them- 
selves against any reversion to the 
old policy, even if such a result 
should necessitate abolishing the 
commission altogether, 


A new automotive daily paper 
will begin publication early in 
August in New York City, to be 
called Automotive Daily News. It 
will appear daily except Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The officers of the company 
backing the project are O. J. Elder, 
president; E. C. Wright and 
George M. Slocum, vice-presi- 
dents; G. L. Harrington, treasurer, 
and Alexander Johnston, secretary. 
_ The editorial department will be 
i charge of Mr, Johnston. Adver- 
tising headquarters, in charge of 
Mr. Wright, will be at 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City. Branch 
offices will be opened in Detroit, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE Co. — Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office: 237 S. Wells Street 


Seeing is buying, 

When your product 

Is displayed on retail counters 
In a plate glass Specialty Case 


The prospect remembers 
Your magazine advertising— 
His interest is renewed— 
Another sale results. 


N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


You have something to sell— 


We want to help you sell it. We 
honestly believe that our kind of 
“thought out” printing makes the 
right kind of an impress. 


Our business is to build folders and booklets and 


catalogs, too, and print them in our own plant. 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY | 


725 SOUTH WELLS STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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For Sales Conventions 


Badges Arm Bands 
Favors Paper Hats 
Banners Novelties 
Pennants Stunts, etc. 


A card brings our catalog 


JACK KUMLER 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


No interference with other 
distribution methods. We 
recruit, organize, train 
and manage special or 


permanent cam- 


paigns for your 
product only. 
Anywhere in 
U. S. Fifteen 
years’ national 


experience. Cash 
and deferred payments. 


TO THE All salesmen _ bond 


Business and _ banking 


references exchanged. 
Post Office Box 1020,Chicago, Ill. 


Wm.L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 


for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


STICKERS — LABELS 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 


T (co iat 
BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 
crease sales. Ask us to tell youhow. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil — Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


MULTIGRAPH 
USERS! 


py See 
Write for this free booklet! 
It is chock full of helpful ideas 
end practical suggestions for 
producing better letters on the 
multigraph. Gives best solutions 
as worked out by experienced 
operators. Attach company’s 
4 Jetterhead to request. 
‘ CHICAGO MAN)JFOLD PRODUCTS CO 
Dent. 11, Great Takes Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Compensation Plan that Cut 
Down Turnover 


(Continued from page 78) 


Men need and demand money 
for their efforts but they want also 
to be praised for their success. 
They want to be pointed out as 
successes among their fellows. 


To fill this very human and 
proper need we instituted a Sales- 
man’s Club, which furnished a 
method of automatically giving 
every man proper recognition for 
his successes, 


This is the way the club oper- 
ates: A salesman, when he makes 
his first quarterly quota, receives 
a gold pin with the figure 1 in the 
center of the pin. Around the 
edges of the pin is the inscription, 
“Intertype Salesmen’s Club.” This 
makes him a “first degree” member 
of the Salesmen’s Club. When he 
makes his second quota, he re- 
ceives his second degree, and so on 
as long as he makes his quota. 


Honors for High Men 


The leader of the entire sales 
force, each quarter, becomes pres- 
ident of the club for the succeed- 
ing quarter; the leaders of the 
other branch territories in the 
United States, become the vice 
presidents of the club for the suc- 
ceeding quarter. 

We honor these particular men 
by presenting them with medals, 
and also honor the branch that 
sells the greatest percentage of its 
quarterly quota by presenting the 
branch with a silver plaque, prop- 
erly inscribed, to be hung in the 
branch office. 

Further, we honor in a similar 
way, but with a more expensive 
medal, gold, studded with a dia- 
mond, the leader of the sales force 
for the year, and present gold 
medals for the leaders of the other 
three territories, and a gold plaque 
for the branch office that leads in 
sales for the year, so we have a 
continuity of honors in addition to 
the continuity of compensation. 

Also, every quarter, we publish 
a pamphlet called ““Who’s Who in 
the Intertype Sales Force,” with 
the pictures of the newly elected 
officers of the Salesmen’s Club, 
and pictures of the men who have 
earned new degrees during the 
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quarter, showing what degree they 
have earned. 

Most salesmen will say that they 
do not care for honors. What they 
want is money. Every salesman 
worthy of the name wants money, 
but he also wants the. honor of 
winning. If you do not believe it, 
omit a picture, or make an error 
in publishing sales records. Honor 
compensation has a very funda- 
mental appeal, for all of us want 
to be known as successes, a little 
above the average perhaps. 

In conclusion, it seems to me 
that the one fundamental under- 


‘lying all successful direction of 


salesmen is leading them, whether 
you do it by means of money they 
are paid, or honor awards, or both. 
It is holding out incentives of va- 
rious kinds big enough so that 
your men give their very best 
without realizing that they are 
being directed. 


Publishes Survey on Cigar 
Market 


A survey conducted by the In- 
dianapolis News on the Indian- 
apolis market for cigars shows that 
the average number of brands car- 
ried by individual dealers is 43.9. 
In 1923 the average was 45.2. 

The survey was conducted by in- 
terviewing buyers and managers of 
75 typical retail cigar outlets. In 
these 75 stores a total of 289 dif- 
ferent brands of cigars are sold. 

In the class of cigars retailing 
for 10 cents or more, El Producto, 
La Fendrich, and El Roi Tan were 
found to have the highest percent- 
age of distribution, 98 per cent, 92, 
and 90 per cent respectively. 

In the class of those retailing for 
less than 10 cents each, Charles 
Denby, San Felice, and Decision 
were highest in distribution. 


Beg Your Pardon! 


In the July 11 issue of Sales 
Management, a picture of Mr. J. ©. 
Penney on page 14 was errone 
ously captioned with Mr. J. M. 
McDonald’s name. 
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When Your New Displays 
Are Delivered 


(Continued from page 92) 


even though the returns be. rela- 
tively small. If a dealer will go 
to the trouble of sending in a letter 
or a card, or a coupon, it is reason- 
able to expect that he will use the 
display. 

In closing, here is a suggestion 
which will often bring the accu- 
mulation of dead displays in the 
hands of representatives out into 
the light where they can work and 
make honest helps of themselves. 
Twice a year, try calling a 
moratorium on the shipment of 
display material. Send out letters 
to the effect that the appropriation 
for this matter is in a bad way, 
and it will be necessary to discon- 
tinue sending them for a month. 

Then watch the dead come to 
life. Cellars and back-rooms and 
storerooms and warehouses will 
be cleaned out, and helps will go 
up merrily just the same. Urgent 
letters will be received in which 
you will be told in tearful tones 
that material must be had. If the 
appeal seems authentic, send out 
half the amount asked for, and tell 
the individual in question to look 
around thoroughly in the nooks 
and crannies to find enough to 
make up the balance, and further- 
more, to use pieces over and over 
again. Thus the dead-wood will 
be cleaned up, the salesman will 
be impressed with the real value 
of dealer helps to his sales record, 
and the appropriation will get a 
welcome breathing spell. 


Rates Offered for Direct 
Mail Meeting 


Railroad rates at fare and a 
half for the round trip have been 
granted to the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association for their eighth 
annual convention to be held in 
Boston October 28-30. The rates 
will be on the certificate plan and 
will apply from October 24 to 
November 3, and may be taken 
advantage of by purchasing a one- 
Way ticket and requesting certifi- 
tate. Certificate will be validated 
at the Mechanics Building in Bos- 
ton by Frank L. Pierce, executive 
secretary of the association. 


GOOD line of samples is the 
shortest way to a sale. 


Salesmen’s samples cost money— 
insure them. North America 
Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 
covers the samples of an individual 
salesman or an entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail 
the attached coupon for further 
information about. this low-cost 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 


Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X711 


NOE cinncccsnisiadacicecgumineualiiae 
CO ss cic els aw sien ace cnteeaaaaaaeaeaaie 
to your m 
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Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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News of the Road | 


Here’s some welcome news for sales 
executives arriving or departing from the 
new Union Station in Chicago. Every con- 
cession from coffee to collars, and from 
books to bakeries, has been placed in the 
hands of the Fred Harvey System. The 
traveler will find seven eating places 
capable of feeding more than one thou- 
sand persons at once, ranging from a lux- 
urious restaurant to a luncheonette and 
soda fountain. In striking contrast to most 
of the Chicago railroad stations, where it 
is impossible to buy a collar button or 
flowers for the “better half,’ the Union 
Station will have a Harvey barber shop, 
two bakery goods shops, flower shops, a 
gift and novelty shop, and not just a glori- 
fied news-stand, but an honest-to-goodness 
book store. 


Toledo’s newest hotel, the Fort Meigs, 
was opened to the public July 2 and 3. 
This most recent addition to the Ohio 
city’s accommodations for travelers is a 
handsome structure of ten stories with 220 
rooms. The Fort Meigs is splendidly built, 
with most modern equipment and furnish- 
ings. Each room has a bath, commodious 
closet, regulation furniture and three lamps 
—standing, reading, and bed lamp. A feat- 
ure of the main dining room is an ar- 
rangement of buffets which provides ultra- 
rapid service. 


Further news from Toledo, Ohio, brings 
the report that the Keenan Hotel System, 
owners of the Waldorf Hotel in that city 
and other hotels in Fort Wayne, Milwau- 
kee, etc., has acquired control of the Secor 
Hotel in that city. The deal is said to 
involve more than a million and a half, 
and it has already been announced that 
three stories with 300 additional rooms will 
be added to this hotel, and that $300,000 
will be spent in remodeling the interior. 


Another modern fireproof hotel of a 
type which is bringing joy to the heart 
of the traveler is ready for its formal 
opening in the historic city of Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia. The new hotel is called the Elliott, 
and has 100 rooms with all other depart- 
ments of a first class city hotel. It was 
built at a cost of half a million and the 
Colonial style is followed throughout. The 
Elliott is the tenth in the chain operated 
by the American Hotels Corporation, with 
the Hawthorne at Salem opening in August 
and a dozen more in prospect for com- 
pletion before the end of the year. 


One of the best locations in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has been selected for a new 
hotel to be built by E. C. Eppley, Presi- 
dent of the Eppley Hotels Company. The 
site is three blocks from the Union Station, 
and is ideally located with reference to the 
best down-town business district. When 
completed, the hotel will be a thoroughly 
modern fireproof structure of 400 rooms. 
It will be built in two units, the first of 
which will contain 225 rooms. 

This new hotel will give Mr. Eppley 
ownership of three hotels in this city, as 
he now owns the Lincoln and the Lindell. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


I HAVE 18 YEARS’ MERCHANDISING 
experience ; 12 years as executive either as gen- 
eral sales manager, director of sales, or vice 
president in charge of sales and advertising for 
some of country’s largest industries. I have 
one of the best appointed offices in New York 
City. I will represent the right manufacturer 
in the Metropolitan New York market. This 
one manufacturer will have every facility for 
a branch office plus proved sales ability. Aze, 
37, and on my toes. Address Box 784, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—A $10,000 
sales executive now in control of three million 
dollar sales territory, handling fifty salesmen on 
keenly competitive product. Can organize for 
lower sales overhead, inject new ideas for 
greater profit and know thoroughly large mar- 
kets throughout U. S. and Canada. My refer- 
ence is a successful record covering eight years 
with two of the largest firms in the country 
in their line. Box 786, SALES MANAGEMENT’, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


RESEARCH ENGINEER (M. E.—E. E.) 
for market investigations and surveys. Tech- 
nically trained, mature judgment, widely trav- 
eled with a practical knowledge of sales meth- 
ods, advertising, and shop production. Box 787, 
a MANAGEMENT, 19 W. 44th St., New York 

ity. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WHO THOROUGHLY 
understands market development, sales proccd- 
ure and management. Mature judgment, tact- 
ful, combined with sound selling sense, and 
proved ability to judiciously manage sales force. 
Technically trained, 39 years old, happily mar- 
ried, excellent references as io character and 


SALESMEN—$200-$500 MONTHLY SELI. 
ing Bestever Powdered Hand Soap, to grocers, 
hardware stores, garages, druggists. Marvelous 
discovery. Removes grease, paint, ink, any- 
thing from the hands without injury. Great 
repeater. Exclusive territory to producers, 
Sample free. Bestever Products Co., 1941-R 
Irving Park, Chicago. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months, 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 


A PROGRESSIVE, CONSERVATIVE EXEC. 
utive having substantial resources, experience 
in the solution of selling, manufacturing, and 
financial problems, is looking for a connection 
that warrants his entire interest. A Gentile 
without prejudice, in his early thirties, having 
the “feel”? of the South and West from several 
years’ permanent business residence in each, 
and at present the secretary-treasurer of a com- 
pany with national distribution doing a volume 
of $500,000.00 yearly in which he is selling his 
holdings. With resources and experience oppor- 
tunities are not wanting, but this excellent me 
dium may uncover an especially mutually advan- 


ability. Box 782, SALES MANAGEMENT, 19 W. | tageous combination. Box 783, New York office 
44th St., New York City. SALES MANAGEMENT, 19 W. 44th St. 
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